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Lets Think A Bit 


Little things do 
bring happiness 


AN eminent authority in the 
field of family relations re- 
cently wrote that it takes “con- 
scious effort to develop family 
affection.” Aside from the spon- 
taneous love which naturally 
flows between members of a fam- 
ily there is the little matter of 
“consideration for others” which 
needs to be developed. One is 
prone to forget that he isn’t liv- 
ing alone on‘a desert island. Lit- 
tle things, that taken singly 
wouldn’t amount to a hill of 
beans, can add up to be a great 
source of annoyance to others. 

But it is also true that little 
things that seem the size of mole 
hills can beget veritable moun- 
tains of love and affection. 

It would be unique to find a 
man whose mother at one time or 
another hasn’t asked him if he 
were brought up in a barn. He 
probably replied, “Aw, Mom, I 
didn’t mean to slam _ that door, 
it just slipped.” If it just slips 
every time he goes through it, he 
might easily be accused of being 
thoughtless. 

And then there are the peo- 
ple who monopolize the conver- 
sation at table. Of course, each 
one is so wrapped up in his lat- 
est encounter with the boss, or 
what progress he is making at 
school, or what Mrs. D. said at 
bridge club, that he thinks every- 
one else in the family must hear 


M. McKenna 


all about it. There was the visit- 
ing aunt who had just returned 
from a vacation who talked so 
fast and furiously that the oth- 
ers at the table couldn’t even ask 
for the salt. If she had only had 
eyes to see, she might have been 
brought to a stop when her little 
niece who had been attending 
kindergarten for a week finally 
grew desperate for a refill on the 
potatoes and raised her hand. 


At the present time, there is a 
Broadway play which is a sad 
example of surface love. The 
neurotic mother dutifully pecks 
her children on the cheek each 
morning and every time they 
leave or enter the house. She 
thinks she really loves her chil- 
dren and can’t understand why 
her son must rush off to the 
movies every night. She doesn’t 
realize that he is tired of hear- 
ing about her popularity when 
she was a southern belle, that her 
constant drone about her depart- 
ed (though still living) husband, 
will drive her son to follow in 
her husband’s footsteps. She is 
engrossed in her own little world 
of the past that her poor chil- 
dren just don’t have a chance to 
get a word in edgewise. 

A gentleman has been de- 
scribed as one who never know- 
ingly hurts another, but those 
who are “in the know” get aw- 
fully bored with thoughtless peo- 
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ple, with those who, even un- 
aware, constantly lack considera- 
tion for others. Thoughtlessness 
is an outgrowth of that rather 
ugly thing called selfishness. 

It has been said that many 
American marriages fail because 
American men are not sufficiently 
attentive to their wives. This 
condition could be improved. Men 
might make a “conscious effort.” 
Surely the Supreme Court Jus- 
tice who brought his wife a rose 
every day was doing so. The 
florist’s shop may even have been 
out of his way. And if roses 


aren’t handy a word of praise. 


about the home-canned fruit, ap- 
proval of the new-fangled culin- 
ary attempt, a smile for the 
fancy shelf-paper might help. 
Sloth is still one of the capi- 
tal sins, and it can have so many 
ramifications. Appreciation is 
often felt but not so often ex- 
pressed. A person reads a good 
book and intends to write a note 
of appreciation to the author, 
but it is so much trouble to locate 
the stationery and ink. A man 
appreciates a good breakfast, but 
in his rush to get off to work he 
forgets to mention it, and it’s so 
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much trouble to phone her after 
he gets downtown. 

The easy way is not always the 
best way nor even the most in- 
teresting way. It’s easier to sit 
on the divan and read while 
Mother gets dinner, but it might 
be more interesting for Jim to 
dash to the corner drug store for 
the ice cream, as he never knows 
who or what he’ll see along the 
way. It might be easier to listen 
to the radio, but it might be more 
interesting for Helen to curl 
those carrot strips—they re-* 
spond so beautifully to ice water. 
It might be easier for Dad to 
take a snooze in the hammock 
but probably more interesting 
to get the chicken on the platter 
—it’s really an art to put the 
white and dark meat where it 
can easily be found. It might be 
easier for Mother to do the whole 
thing without the rest of the 
family under foot—in fact, it 
takes “conscious effort” to re- 
strain her from shooing them 
out of the way—but it’s much 
more interesting to have all of 
them around. 

The writer has often been 
struck by a simple little incident 
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LET’S THINK A BIT 


recorded—of all places !—in a 
staid old college textbook. It 
occured in a rural village, and 


concerned one of the outstanding 


leaders of the little community, a 
high type of cultured gentleman 
and the father of a splendid fam- 
ily. It ran somewhat as follows: 


As storekeeper in the chief 
general merchandise store in the 
community, he was brought into 
constant contact with a large 
number of the people of the im- 
mediate neighborhood and sur- 
rounding community. Reared 
elsewhere himself, many things 
in the culture of these people 
struck him when he first moved 
into their midst. Thus, he noted 
among other things the attitude 
of, the men toward their wives. 
While there was no evidence of 
cruelty, for instance, or non-sup- 
port, neither was there any effort 
occasionally to get out of the 
routine rut and bring a little 
pleasure or variety into their 
lives. The wives were, so to 
speak, taken for granted, and no 
effort was made to bring any di- 
version into their monotonous 
and routine-like lives. Gradually 
the merchant adopted the prac- 
tice of suggesting to the men, as 
they came to buy tobacco, that 
such and such an article in his 


stock might mean something to 
the purchasers’ wives. At one 
time it was a bit of fruit, at an- 
other some sweets, or again a 
flower vase or other decoration. 
At first the reaction on the part 
of the men was unfavorable. 
They considered the matter but 
a trick on the part of the mer- 
chant to inveigle them out of 
their money. But after he hint- 
ed rather broadly that such 
items might mean as much to 
their wives as the tobacco meant 
to themselves, they changed their 
attitude. Many of them, in fact, 
made a regular practice of buy- 
ing incidentals that undoubtedly 
meant much to their life part- 
ners. 

In this particular case the 
main factor was the individual 
who did the little original think- 
ing for the others. The result 
was more conscious effort on the 
part of all. And who would doubt 
that the family spirit in the com- 
munity was not very consider- 
ably improved thereby, and that 
much happiness in individual 
families resulted? 

Perhaps there is an example 
in this. It does point to the re- 
lation between “conscious effort” 
and the development of family 
affection. 


Our First Birthday 


With this issue The Family Digest enters upon its second 
year. Our first year has been a happy one, made so by the splen- 
did cooperation and loyalty of our readers. We trust we may con- 
tinue to enjoy your confidence and your support, which have en- 
abled us in 12 short months to become monthly guests in more 
than 110,000 homes, Tell your friends about The Family Digest. 


Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 


ARIOUS institutions and 

agencies can help the fam- 

ily. And in our modern complex 

civilization their help is neces- 
sary for the family. 


This is true, for instance, of 
the State. This institution can 
help the family in many ways. 
But it is also true that it can 
hurt the family by trespassing 
on its rights. It is important in 
these days of much social tur- 
moil and ideological ferment to 
keep the latter fact in mind. In- 
deed, it is well to have a clear 
concept of the respective rights 
and duties of both state and fam- 
ily, and to insist that the respec- 
tive rights of the two are rec- 
ognized and their respective du- 
ties observed. 

One must begin, in considering 
the relation of family and state, 
with the fundamental and highly 
important proposition that the 
family is an institution in its 
own right. That is to say, the 
family arises spontaneously from 
nature. It gets its rights, not 
from the State, but from nature. 
That is, of course, to say it gets 
them from nature’s God. Conse- 
quently the State may not rob the 
family of its rights. It may not 
trespass upon them. To the 


contrary, the State has an obli- 
gation to protect and further the 
exercise of the rights of the fam- 
ily. The State exists for the fam- 
ily. 


Family And State Helations 


Let first rights 
be respected 


Outstanding among the rights 
of the family are the following: 

The right to establish a home 
and beget children. 

The right of parents to educate 
their children. 

The right to maintain ade- 
quate standards of child welfare 
within the family circle. 


The right to immunity of the 
home from search and trespass. 

The right to protection against 
immoral conditions in the com- 
munity. 

The right to economic security 
sufficient for the stability and 
independence of the family. 

The right to housing adapted 
to the needs and functions of a 
full family life. 

The right to protection for ma- 
ternity and for maternity care in 
the home. 

The right to the full-time ser- 
vices of the mother in the home. 

The right to assistance 
through community services in 
the discharge of the duty of the 
education and care of children. 

However, to say that the State 
must respect the rights of the 
family, and even to assist it in 
their attainment if necessary, is 
not to say that the family is en- 
tirely independent of the State. 
On the contrary, the State has 
some regulatory power over the 
family. Such power is demanded 
by the common good. Thus, it 
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has been accepted and justified 
practice for the State to regulate 
in various ways the formation 
of a family, that is, the entrance 
into married life. There are the 
legal requirements, for instance, 
of a marriage license, of the pres- 
ence of witnesses, of due public 
notice of marriage. Again, there 
are legal impediments that pro- 
hibit certain marriages. These 
requirements under the law pro- 
tect the common welfare of so- 
ciety and not infrequently also 
benefit directly the parties to the 
marriage contract. 

The state, too, may interfere 
in the family for the protection 
of the rights of its members and 
for the protection of the common 
good. Thus it may: 

Insist that negligent parents 
give their children an education 
that measures up to the stand- 
ards necessary for the future 
well-being of the community. 

Prevent parents from putting 
their children to work at a ten- 
der age at tasks that will be 
harmful to them. 

Remove a child from his home 
if subjected to brutal treatment 
or vicious living conditions. 

The fundamental law of the 
United States, as set forth in the 
Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights, makes no specific refer- 
ence to the family. It does speak, 
however, of the rights to “lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness,” which, properly inter- 
preted, should include the funda- 
mental right of the individual to 
marry and live a family life. As 
a matter of fact, many laws in 


this country are helpful to fam- 
ily life. But, at the same time, 
it is true that, here and there, 
there has been some overstepping 
of bounds by the state with re- 
gard to the family. Perhaps the 
best known examples of the lat- 
ter are the laws passed some 
years ago by the State of Ore- 
gon, forcing parents to send 
their children to public schools, 
and the law passed by the State 
of Virginia, upholding compul- 
sory sterilization. Both these 
laws are well known because they 
have come before the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The 
first was rejected as unconstitu- 
tional by the Court. The second 
was upheld as in harmony with 
the Constitution. In other words, 
the Supreme Court has upheld 
the primary right of parents in 
the education of their children 
but has not upheld their right to 
beget children. The latter de- 
cision unquestionably leaves the 
door to totalitarianism ajar. The 
fact is, the majority of our states 
have compulsory _ sterilization 
laws. Even in the case of the 
Germany of Hitler days, where 
there were far more cases of 
sterilization than anywhere else 
in the world, the sterilization law 
was not compulsory for such as 
objected to it on_ religious 
grounds. 

There is also other evidence of 
the state’s encroachment upon 
the family’s right in this coun- 
try in the matter of begetting 
children. In social literature the 
question is repeatedly raised 


whether the poor, for instance, 


have a right to beget children. 
And one hears of pressure used, 
in the case of applicants for re- 
lief, to induce them to limit their 
families. 

It is characteristic of totali- 
tarian states—whether commu- 
nist, fascist, or socialist—to 
magnify their own rights and 
powers and to swallow up those 
of other institutions, including 
those of the family. In counter- 
distinction to democratic govern- 
ments which place emphasis up- 
on the individual, they place em- 
phasis upon the collectivity. The 
state is given first place. It is 
made an end in itself. The fam- 
ily suffers as a result. Its rights 
are in considerable measure re- 
jected. 

In contrast to these extreme 
developments, so derogatory of 
the family’s rights under totali- 
tarian governments, are found 
today some developments highly 
favorable to the family. Thus 
the recently approved constitu- 
tions of Eire and Portugal make 
specific mention of the family 
and call for its protection. In 
Article 41 of the new constitu- 
tion of Eire, one finds these 
words: “The State recognizes the 
family as the natural, primary 
and fundamental unit group of 
society, and as a moral necessity 
possessing inalienable and impre- 
scribable rights, antecedent and 
superior to all positive law.” Ar- 
ticle 42 of the same constitution 
has this statement: “The State 
acknowledges that the primary 


and natural educator of the child. 


is the family.” In the case of the 
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Constitution of Portugal, adopt- 
ed in 1933, Section III of the 
first part concerns the position 
of the family. Article III of that 
section reads: “The State shall 
insure the constitution and pro- 
tection of the family as the 
source of preservation and de- 
velopment of the race as the first 
basis of education and of social 
discipline and harmony, and as a 
fundamental of political and ad- 
ministrative order.” It then de- 
tails several specific ways and 
means in which the state is to 
protect the family unit. These 
are found in Article 18, which 
reads: 

“With the object of protecting 
the family it appertains to the 
State and to local authorities: 
1) To encourage the establish- 
ment of separate homes under 
healthy conditions, and the in- 
stitution of the family house- 
hold; 2) To protect maternity; 
8) To establish taxation in ac- 
cordance with the legitimate ex- 
penses of the family, to promote 
the adoption of the family wage; 
4) To assist parents in the dis- 
charge of their duty in instruc- 
ting and educating their children 
and to cooperate with them by 
means of public institutions for 
education and correction, or by 
encouraging private establish- 
ments destined for the same pur- 
pose; 5) To take all effective pre- 
cautions to guard against the 
corruption of morals.” 

It is noteworthy that these 
items are strictly in harmony 
with the recommendations made 
by Pius XI in his encyclical on 
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Christian Marriage. Speaking in 
this document of families “in 
straitened circumstances,” this 
scholarly Pontiff called attention 
to a number of important items. 
First of all, he reminded of the 
fundamental moral principle that 
there is an obligation in justice 
to pay the head of a family a 
family living wage. In this con- 
nection, he added these three 
points: 1) the unmarried are ex- 
pected to practice a reasonable 
thrift; that is, they should save 
for their future married life; 
2) the well-to-do are obliged to 
help the needy poor; 3) when 
private funds do not suffice to 
care for all the needs of the poor, 
public assistance or help by the 
state becomes necessary. 

Then the Pontiff went on to 
note the following five specific 
cases in which the state or gov- 
ernment should step in to help 
the family: when families do not 
have suitable housing; when the 
husband cannot find employment 
and the means of a livelihood; 
when the necessities of life can- 
not be purchased except at exor- 
bitant prices; when the mother 
of a family would have to seek 
work outside the home; when the 
mother at time of childbirth is 
deprived of proper food, medi- 
cine, and the assistance of a 
skilled physician. The following 
reasons are then given why the 
public authority should aid in 
such cases: “Married people 
would lose heart and home life 
and the observance of God’s com- 
mands would be rendered diffi- 
cult”; “peril to the public se- 
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curity might arise, and even the 
very existence of civil society 
might be endangered.” Obvious- 
ly, by the last item the Pope 
means that the poor might be- 
come so desperate in their pov- 
erty that they would join hands 
in an effort to overthrow the es- 
tablished order. 

While it is ‘rue the Constitu- 
tion of Portugal is unique in hav- 
ing embodied these ideas in it in 
such detail, some other countries 
have nevertheless given attention 
to at least a number of them 
through statute law. This is 
true, as already indicated, of the 
United States. Not a little so- 
cial legislation has been passed 
here in recent years that has 
carried with it much promise of 


help to the family. Thus, there 


is legislation that relates to 
wages and hours, price control, 
employment; mothers in indus- 
try, housing, and medical care. 
This is encouraging. And it 
is so much in harmony, not only 
with the encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, but with many other 
pronouncements of recent Su- 
preme Pontiffs that it is deserv- 
ing of a generous need of praise. 
At the same time, however, be- 
cause of mistakes that have been 
made in the past, a word of cau- 
tion should be in place too. Not 
the slightest infringement of the 
state on the rights of the fam- 
ily will be permitted. Even the 
most meticulous care should be 
taken that the respective rights 
of both family and state be rec- 
ognized and their respective 
duties faithfully observed. 


Cele Donovan McCullagh 


MET her first at Saint Mon- 

ica’s Church during Lent. 
Morning after morning I had 
encountered her at Mass and at 
the Communion rail. Twice we 
had practically made the Sta- 
tions together, so I felt no timid- 
ity in asking the lady if I might 
interview her for The Family 
Digest. 

One week later I was at the 
desk of a spacious Ocean Front 
hotel in Santa Monica, waiting to 
be announced. In one minute I 
was whisked sky high to her 
apartment. The door opened at 
my knock and there stood Una 
O’Connor, the beloved Irish 
character actress of London and 
Hollywood, famous delineator of 
the cockney maid in Cavalcade, 


and dozens of other characters. . 


With an appealing lilt betoken- 
ing her Irish ancestry, she gra- 
ciously bade me ‘good morning.’ 

“Shure, the top o’ the mornin’ 
to you,” I replied, while noting 
her trim figure, alert manner, 
sparkling gray eyes and curly 
black hair. 

Inwardly I thought of the 
thirty-five years on the stage 
which her biography disclosed, 
years in which she had played 
everything from Irish colleens to 
spinster aunts, from English 
barmaids to Victorian ladies; 
yea, even The Third Witch in a 
modern version of Macbeth. Yet 
through it all, with the accom- 
panying fame and honors, she 


Lady From Ireland 


An interview 
with Una O’Connor 


had remained simple and un- 
assuming, and decidedly young- 
looking. 

Behind, on a wall pedestal, 
with arms outstretched as if in 
welcome, stood a large statue of 
Our Lady. 

“A Child of Mary?” I asked. 

“Yes, I joined in my ‘young 
youth’—as the Irish say,” she re- 
plied. “It was in Belfast and a 
very solemn occasion.” 

Over a cup of tea and cinna- 
mon toast, I learned that Miss 
O’Connor studied for the stage 
at the Abbey Theatre School, in 
Dublin. She was also a member 
of the Dublin Reportory Com- 
pany and the Irish Literary 
Theatre. 

She made her first appearance 
with the Abbey Players in Dub- 
lin, in 1911, doing Jessie in The 
Showing Up of Blanco Posnet, a 
drama by Bernard Shaw. The 
same year she went to New York 
with the Players and appeared in 
the Shaw play at the Maxine 
Elliott theatre. 

During the next few years she 
played in every theatre in Lon- 
don and suburbs. One of her 
greatest successes was as the 
comedy waitress in Frederic 
Lonsdale’s play The Fake. This 
was really the turning point in 
her career. Later she scored a 
big hit as the barmaid in G. K. 
Chesterton’s The Man Who Was 
Thursday. 
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In 19382 she was called to 
Hollywood for the film Cavalcade, 
in which she was outstanding in 
her characterization of the cock- 
ney maid. She also appeared in 
Lloyds of London, The Barretts 
of Wimpole Street, David Cop- 
perfield, The Plough and the 
Stars and many others. 


During the war she appeared 
in plays for the servicemen and 
also worked in the Hollywood 
Canteen. Here she extended a 
personal invitation to the boys 
to come to her home in Holly- 
wood any Sunday afternoon for 
tea. 

A disciple of the celebrated 
temperance lecturer, Father 
Matthew, whose pledge she had 
taken when barely eighteen, she 
determined to hold home-like 
afternoons for the servicemen 
and give them nothing to drink 
but tea. Now her autograph 
book is filled with the names of 
boys froni all parts of the world. 
One wrote: “It was a rare and 
very pleasant experience meet- 
ing with you. Many thanks for 
a swell Sunday tea.” Each boy 
who signed his name was prom- 
ised a prayer for his safe re- 
turn. 


Now O’Connor is not her real 
name. She has many fan letters 
from people who are sure they 
attended school with her or are 
related in some way, but the 
only family she has are nieces 
and nephews in Ireland and Eng- 
land. 


“You’d be surprised,” she 
said, “how many write asking if 


I can get them into the movies. 
They simply don’t understand 
the impossibility of that, and,” 
she added, “I can’t answer all the 
financial appeals I receive either 
because I’m not under contract 
to the studios and being a free 
lance, I ‘get paid only for the 
pictures I am in.” 

Her parents were Belfast 
Irish but her cockney dialect is 
so perfect that even Bows Bells 
accepts it, and that’s saying a 
lot, because it’s “as thick as a 
London fog and every bit as 
heavy.” Hollywood thought this 
was all she could do but she sur- 
prised them with something en- 
tirely different in The Informer, 
with Victor MacLaglen. She can 
do several dialects and is adept 
at imitating the broken idiom of 
foreigners. You will especially 
remember her as the priests’ 
housekeeper in The Bells of St. 
Mary’s with Bing Crosby. 

Recently she finished the pic- 
ture Cluny Brown, with Jenni- 
fer Jones, in which she plays old 
Mrs. Wilson, a character who 
never speaks, using only facial 
expressions and hand movements 
to indicate her emotions. 
Through the superb artistry of 
Miss O’Connor, I'll wager you’ll 
know what the character is 
thinking, even though she 
doesn’t say a word. 

In A Child of Divorce, Miss 
O’Connor voices her objections 
to divorce. She suggests in one 
of her lines that parents do a 
bit of thinking before they sep- 
arate so they’ll find out what di- 
vorce does to innocent children. 
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On five occasions Miss O’Con- 
nor has had to turn down legi- 
timate play scripts because they 
did not meet with her strict 
moral viewpoint. Some people 
laugh at her “old-fashioned but 
very Catholic” ideas, but the 
lady has the courage of*her con- 
victions. For example: Once 
when she refused a play on 
moral objections, the Jewish pro- 
ducer asked her reasons. He was 
greatly impressed when she ex- 
plained the Catholic viewpoint. 
He said: “I admire you for 
your principles. Stick to them 
and you'll never go wrong.” 

The ‘London blitz destroyed 
her furniture, clothes, photo- 
graphs and famous autographed 
scripts. One, The Silver Box, by 
John Galsworthy, the author, 
says: “Inscribed to Una O’Con- 
nor whose performance as Mrs. 
Jones is the best and most touch- 
ing of all good and touching 
performances of the character.” 
Praise indeed coming from a 
master playwright! 

Miss O’Connor is unmarried 
and lives a very quiet life. She 
has many friends in the profes- 
sion but only occasionally enters 
into any social doings in Holly- 
wood. She has several awards, 
among them a beautiful statue of 
the Blessed Virgin presented by 
the Catholic Women’s Club of 


Los Angeles, in recognition of 
her outstanding Catholicity 
throughout a long professional 
career. 


Her patrons are Mother Cab- 
rini and Saints Agnes, Jude and 
Teresa of Avila. Left an orphan 
when quite young, she was 
reared by her beloved Aunt 
Teresa who attended very care- 
fully to her niece’s upbringing. 
It was her old aunt who bolster- 
ed her courage through many 
disappointments when first she 
tried to get on the stage. 


My thumb-nail description of . 
Una O’Connor: A slight build, 
very becoming clothes, a well- 
modulated voice, honest gray 
eyes, exceptionally clear pro- 
nunciation, charming manners, 
an air of poise, refinement and 
understanding, plus a deeply 
rooted Catholic faith. 

I rose with the feeling that I 
had met a great lady, a real 
Catholic, with a philosophy that’s 
truly what the Church teaches, 
one who lives her religion every 
day of her life. 

At the door I turned and sal- 
uted Our Lady. “She is still a 
Child of Mary, God Bless her,” I 
said, and the face of the Virgin 
appeared to smile benignly as if 
she knew all along what I would 
find in Una O’Connor. 


“Marriage is like a wedding dress—it’s what you put into 
it, how you make it. You choose a pattern and cut your cloth 
accordingly—and don’t let anyone look over your shoulder and 
direct you how to sew it.”—Clare (Eloise Kummer) Lawrence 


in NBC’s The Guiding Light. 


What No Ginger! 


A short story 


ARY McCARTHY came 

home from High Mass, put 
her green and silver rosary in a 
velvet-lined box in her top bu- 
reau drawer, changed from her 
pink wool suit into her yellow 
and blue plaid gingham—and 
then wondered how she was 
going to spend the remainder of 
the day. 

Of course, she would help her 
Mother with dinner, do the 
dishes afterwards, but—then 
what? Sunday was a long day 
when a girl didn’t have “a date” 
to look forward to, oasis in “an 
endless, arid day. 

“What’s bitin’ you, Sis?” 

Mary’s fourteen year old bro- 
ther John had an uncanny way 
of sensing when she was in “a 
low mood.” 

She was tempted now to snap 
back at him with a sharp retort, 
but remembered Father Ryan’s 
sermon to “keep an even keel in 
the storm of Life.” He had 
cautioned his parishioners that 
very morning to curb bad tem- 
per, to refrain from punishing 
others because of one’s own in- 
ward turmoil. 

“Did Marty give you the 
gate?” 

Mary’s face flushed. The boy 
was weird! He certainly had 
put his finger on the reason for 
her present unhappiness. Before 
she had time to answer him, he 
grinned at her, and the boyish 


Carol Bird 


smile, the ruffled chestnut hair 
that crowned a fine, high brow, 
suddenly melted her anger. 

“Run along, Nuisance,” she 
said, but she smiled back tender- 
ly at him, and as they passed 
one another on the way to the 
kitchen she ran her hand 
through his tousled mop of hair. 

“I was only kiddin’ a little, 
Sis,” said John. “Won’t do it 
again—I promise.” 

Father Ryan was right! A soft 
answer did turn away wrath or, 
at least, a refusal to be disturb- 
ed took the starch out of a tor- 
mentor. 

After dinner, and the big 
stack of dishes had been washed, 
dried, and put away in the cup- 
board, Mary sat down, discon- 
solately, to read a book. But 
she couldn’t concentrate. 

“Mary,” said Mrs. McCarthy, 
who was sitting in the living- 
room reading the weekly church 
paper. “Why aren’t you out with 
Martin to-day?” 

Mary shrugged. “Because he 
dated Aline Connors.” 

“How do you know he did?” 

“She invited him to Sunday 
dinner at her home to-day, and 
Mr. Connors is going to drive 
them all to Kenwood Beach 
afterwards. Francie Mallon told 
me about it.” 

Mrs. McCarthy folded her pa- 
per, put it on the table. She 
leaned toward her daughter: 
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“Why don’t you ever invite 
Martin Shenners here for Sun- 
day dinner, Mary? We'd have 
fried chicken, some of your bak- 
ing powder biscuits, and you 
could make a chocolate cake for 
dessert. I still have a little sugar 
left.” 


“Invite Martin here, Mother!” 


“Of course! Why not? He’d 
be welcome here. You know that. 
Dad and I would be happy to 
have you invite your young 
friends here. But you never do. 
Are you—is it—Mary, is it be- 
cause you’re ashamed of us, of 
your home?” 


Mary felt her face burn. 


“Not exactly ashamed, Mother, 
but—well, Martin Shenners has 
such a lovely home. So has Aline 
Connors and Ann Joyce. Our 
place—” She looked around the 
living-room without enthusiasm. 
“We need new rugs. Ours are so 
-worn and faded. The couch sags. 
The piano needs tuning. And 
everything is so horribly old- 
fashioned.” 
~ “How do you mean—old fash- 
ioned?” 

“Well, some of our stuff is 
only fit for a museum. That 
what-not in the corner, loaded 
with bibelots. That table stack- 
ed with old books. And that 
steropticon—that ancient gadget 
with the colored slides! I—” 

“Why, that was the forerun- 
ner of motion pictures, Mary,” 
reminded Mrs. McCarthy. “Chil- 
dren who visit here love the con- 
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traption. That’s why I keep 

“And those crystal Easter eggs 
that you peer into for pictures, 
that old brown album, those 
framed Valentines — honestly, 
Mother, the whole place makes 
me sick. It’s so outmoded, so out 
of this modern world.” 

“But what’s that got to do‘ 
with inviting Marty Shenners 
for dinner? Your Dad doesn’t 
earn enough for us to buy new 
house-furnishings right now 
when everything is so high, but 
our food is good and wholesome, 
and I know he’d enjoy it.” 

“We haven’t got decent dishes, 
or table linen, or silver, or glass- 
ware. We haven’t even got an 
epergne for the center of the 
table.” 

“Epergne!” 

“Yes, a decorative center- 
piece.” 

“A bowl of my lovely purple 
and yellow pansies would be as 
pretty.” 

Mary shrugged indifferently. 
“Mother—let’s not talk about it. 
I haven’t anything to offer Marty 
over here. At Aline’s he’ll get 
wonderful food, beautifully serv- 
ed; he'll listen to their wonder- 
ful new radio; drive in their 
grand new car. Anyhow, what’s 
the use of discussing it now? 
Marty isn’t interested in me any 
more. Aline has captured his 
fancy.” 

Mrs. McCarthy arose. Her 
shoulders drooped a _ little. 


“Marty has been taking you 
around a'lot lately,” she remind- 
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ed her daughter. “Naturally, he 
must think it’s odd never to be 
asked to your home, never to 
receive a little hospitality from 
you in return for the happy 
times he has given you.” 

“Who cares what he thinks? 
Not I.” 


As her mother left the room 
to take her afternoon “nap,” 
Mary thought a little bitterly 
how old-fashioned she was, how 
different from the chic, sophisti- 
cated Mrs. Frank Connors, 
Aline’s mother, who was always 
having bridge parties, dances, 
and other social functions at the 
Connor’s home and in smart res- 
taurants. 


“Mother just hasn’t any ‘gin- 
ger,’” thought Mary, returning 
to her book which, somehow, 
could not hold her wandering 
thoughts for long. 


What are they doing now— 
Martin and Aline? she wondered. 
Is he admiring her beautiful 
bronze curls? Her little heart- 
shaped face? Her gay laughter? 
How am I ever going to get mar- 
ried and have a home of my own, 
she thought desperately, in this 
awful setting, this place where 
I’m honestly ashamed to invite 
any friends? 

Feeling a little guilty because 
of her own attitude toward her 
home, her parents, she closed her 
book, decided to take a long walk, 
to “blow away the cobwebs.” 

The following week seemed 
endless. Saturday was Mary’s 
‘birthday, and she wondered how 


she would -celebrate it. She felt 
apathetic about it. 

“We'll go to a ‘movie’ to- 
gether,” Mary’s Mother told her 
Thursday evening. “Don’t make 
any other engagement. I’d like 
to spend the time with my girl.” 

But when Mary returned at 
one o’clock on Saturday from the 
Law office where she worked as a 
stenographer, she got the sur- 
prise of her life. The whole 
house was in upheaval. Vases of 
flowers were all over the place. 
Tom Gannon, the man next door, 
was on a stepladder hanging 
fresh curtains. A  piano-tuner 
was at work on the ancient in- 
strument. Mr. Connors was re- 
pairing the sagging couch. All 
the faded couch covers and pil- 
lows were now gay chintz. 


Tissue-wrapped parcels were 
piled high on the living-room 
table, festive, ribbon-decked 
packages. 

Mary hurried to the kitchen, 
from whence issued heavenly 
scent. As she stood in the door- 
way she heard peals of Jaughter. 
Then: “Happy Birthday to you! 
Happy Birthday to you! Happy 
Birthday, dear Mary, happy 
Birthday to you.” 

Martin Shenners, with one of 
Mrs. McCarthy’s blue-checkered 
aprons tied around his waist, 
held aloft a three-tiered coco- 
nut cake. Her mother, standing 
beside him, was beating eggs in 
a bowl. Both were flushed from 
the heat of the stove and from 
laughter. Pans. of biscuits and 
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cookies were cooling on the 
kitchen window-sill. 

Mary looked from one to the 
other in amazement. “How— 
why—you—” she stammered. 
“What’s all this about?” 

Martin Shenners put down the 
cake, began to spell out her name 
with tiny red candies in the still 
warm marshmallow and coconut 
frosting. “It’s a surprise party 
for you,” he said, dark eyes 
twinkling. “Your mother”—he 
put an arm affectionately around 
her parent’s waist—“your mo- 
ther called me up and asked me 
to help her plan a party for you. 
So I knocked off for the day— 
and here I am! I’m having more 
fun than a barrel of monkeys.” 


John arrived at the back door 
with a small express wagon. He 
had just come from the grocery 
store and the wagon was piled 
high with bags and parcels. 

“Gee, Sis, we’re having fried 
chicken, candied yams, brussels 
sprouts, corn-on-the-cob — and 
Oh golly! lots of other swell 
eats.” 

All of them laughed over his 
excitement. “You see! The way 
to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach,” said Martin Shenners, 
winking at Mrs. McCarthy. 

It was a gay meal, and every- 
thing tasted delicious. “If only 
our cook could fix fried chicken 
like this!” Martin Sheeners ex- 
claimed, a crisp drumstick in one 
hand. The centerpiece was a big 
bowl of pink roses from the 
McCarthy garden. Mr. McCarthy 
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brought out some cigars and 
offered one to Martin. 

Mary unwrapped her gifts, 
and found four beautifully bound 
books from Martin, together 
with a large box of glace nuts. 


After dinner Martin insisted 
upon helping with the dishes. 
Then they all sat in the living 
room, while Mary played old 
songs, “In The Gloaming,” “Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold,” 
“In The Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree” on a piano suddenly turn- 
ed melodious. 


Later, Mary and Martin stared 
through the little windows of 
the steropticon, at enchanted 
villas, castles, scenes in Venice. 


Then, with some of Mrs. Mc- 
Carthy’s delicious home-made 
fudge in a box, they wandered 
through the garden in the back- 
yard, with Martin admiring the 
bright hollyhocks, the pansy, 
and lily-of-the-valley beds. He 
even stopped and exclaimed over 
Mr. McCarthy’s ripening toma- 
toes, heads of lettuce, beds of 
chives. 

Seated in the grape arbor, 
Martin took one of Mary’s hands 
in his, pressed it gently. “Mary,” 
he asked, finally, “Why didn’t 
you ever invite me here before? 
I thought you didn’t care any- 
thing about me. Your home is a 
little Paradise. It’s a real home, 
so different from the ultra-mod- 
ern houses I detest. Take Aline 
Connors’ home, for example. All 
chromium and white and red 
leather. A fellow can’t find a 
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comfortable chair to sit in. And 
the loud, jazz music, the wise- 
cracking, sophisticated, frothy 
patter of Aline’s mother!” 

“Why Martin! I thought you 
liked that sort of life.” 

“Not I! I love this homey 
place of yours. Your Dad is such 
a kindly man. Your Mother is a 
darling! So sweet and yet so full 
of ginger.” Mary stared at him 
in surprise. She was riding the 
crest of happiness. 

“Mary! You’ll ask me here 
again—so we can get really ac- 
quainted? You’re my kind of 


girl, Mary. Your folks are the 
kind of people I can trust and 
respect. I know you like me a 
little, too—don’t you Mary, my 
dearest?” 

That night when Mary’s mo- 
ther came to her room to say 
Good-night, Mary flung her 
arms around her neck, held her 
close. “Thank you, darling,” she 
said. “Oh, thank you so much! 
And please forgive me for all 
the hateful things I said to you. 
You’re a wonderful Mother! 
So good and so clever and—so 
full of ginger.” 


They Met Surprising Figures 

Feminists battling for women’s rights and prerogatives 
speak as if even in Christian times women had been suppressed 
and kept in ignorance. 

In the last volume of Mourret-Thompson, “History of the 
Catholic Church,” the author refers to the correspondence be- 
tween the philosopher Leibnitz with a noted Frenchman, Pellis- 
son. In the course of their discussion of certain problems, so the 
historian relates, “other personages entered into it.” Astonishing 
as it may seem that women should, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century, be able to participate in a correspondence de- 
voted to a serious religious problem, the fact is, the other per- 
sonages referred to were “the abbess of Maubuisson, Louise 
Hollandine, sister of the Palatine Anne of Gonzaga, that famous 
princess herself, then the spiritual Madame de Brinon, long the 
confidente of Madame de Maintenou at Saint Cyr; lastly, the a. 
queen of ‘learned’ ladies, Mlle de Scudery.” ae 

Such indeed are, to use Fr. Mourret’s own words, the sur- ae 
prising figures we meet, along with Pellisson, in this corres- 
pondence, undertaken for the union of the Churches. Sufficient 
proof that the Church has at no time hampered women to 
secure and make use of any knowledge attainable to men.— 

The Bulletin, National Catholic Women’s Union, March, 1946. 


“What kind of a guy is your first sergeant?” 
“Well, when you first meet him, you don’t like him; but 
when you get to know him, you hate him.” 


Rev. Richard Ginder* 


HERE was never a finer man 

born than my dad—he died 
just last year, may the Lord have 
mercy on him!—and yet my mo- 
ther, after living with him 
thirty-five years, told me just 
_ lately that if she had it to do 
over again, she wouldn’t marry 
him. She would be afraid to! 


Back in 1909, when he mar- 
ried my mother, William Henry 
Howard Ginder was as black a 
Protestant bigot as one could 
find anywhere. He had been 
born and bred in England with a 
suspicion of the Pope, a con- 
tempt for Catholics, and a hatred 
of all the Irish—excepting only 
my mother, an Irish Catholic. 
He was a member of the Blue 
Lodge and of the Knights Tem- 
plar; he was a Shriner and a 
thirty-second degree Mason. A 
baptized Episcopalian, he went to 
that church—when he went to 
church. 

He treated mother like a 
queen. She had a servant for 
the housework and a nursemaid 
for her four boys. He provided 
her a good living. We always 
lived in a beautiful home. There 
was deep affection and under- 
standing between my parents— 
on everything except religion. 

As we were born, each of us, 
Mother had to arrange all the 
details of our baptism from her 


If I Were Getting Married 


Why I'd pick a 
Catholic girl 


lying-in bed. To avoid a scene 
with Dad, she would make spe- 
cial arrangements with the pas- 
tor to have us baptized at a 
time when my father would be 
out of the house for a few hours. 


Once in a fit of zealous pique, 
he arranged with the Protestant 
minister to visit our house and 
discuss the possibility of our 
being reared in his church. 
Somehow the minister could 
never find mother at home! 


Catholic schooling for any of 
us was unthinkable. We would 
go to public school like any other 
children of our age. 


On returning from church— 
the four of us with mother—we 
always stopped on the threshold 
while she warned us not to men- 
tion the sermon or the announce- 
ments before Dad. She was 
afraid he might ridicule the 
Church or our pastor. 

But my father was too good a 
man and my mother was praying 
too hard; in 1924, fifteen years 
after his marriage, he became a 
Catholic, and a good one. He 
said he reasoned that the right 
church must be everywhere; 
now he couldn’t find an Episcopal 
church everywhere — particular- 
ly in Germany and France, 
where he traveled for his firm, 
but he did find the Catholic 
Church wherever he went. I’m 


* Reprinted from St. Anthony Messenger, August, 1946, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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sure my mother’s good example 
and firmness in her faith helped 
convince him too. 


And still, happy ending and 
all, my mother shudders when 
she thinks of what she walked 
into back in 1909. She did not 
realize that, year after year, the 
unpleasantness about religion 
would persist. For fifteen years, 
she says, she had to play the role 
of a bully. She had to keep a 
chip on her shoulder. Had she 
weakened for an instant, one or 
all of her sons might have been 
taken out of the Faith. 


It isn’t without reason, then, 
that the Church abhors mixed 
marriages. She’s a wise old wo- 
man with a lot of experience. 


Marriage is intended to pro- 


vide life-long companionship. 
The wife will be looking into the 
face of her husband, morning 
after morning, for ten, twenty, 
maybe fifty years. And how can 
there be real intimacy when 
neither can talk about his. relig- 
ion—the thing that’s. closest to 
his heart? Drop the Mass, the 
Blessed Mother, the Poor Souls, 
St. Joseph, and all parish activi- 
ties from your thoughts and con- 
versation, and what have you 
left? It’s a pretty bleak outlook, 
isn’t it? Think of facing a host 
of querulous questions all your 
life long: “Why must I eat fish 
on Friday? Why can’t we have 
breakfast together before you 
go to Communion? Does Sonny 
really have to serve Mass? It 
gets him up awfully early, you 


know .. .” and so it will go 


More serious is the problem 
about having children. Birth pre- 
vention is a mortal sin, and it ap- 
pears to take a lot of good will on 
the part of even devout Catholic 
couples to keep God’s law in that 
regard during these our pagan 
times. Suppose then that friend 
husband or wife lays down the 
dictum: No children for the first 
five years; or, Our family is 
large enough now; or, Let’s get 
a new car this spring instead of 
paying all our money to the hos- 
pital. If the Catholic doesn’t win 
that argument, he’s cut off from 
the Sacraments and in danger of 
hell. 


Equally serious is the scandal 
given to the children. A main 
purpose of marriage is the train- 
ing of the children in the Faith. 
Your husband or your wife, say, 
is a Baptist. The children have 
as much right to think the Bap- 
tists have the true Faith as to 
think that you have the true 
Faith. Father and mother enjoy 
equal authority with their chil- 
dren, and the children, applying 
the only logic they know, can 
hardly be blamed for concluding 
that, Baptist or Catholic, each 
church is equally deserving be- 
lief. 

Your own salvation? I know 
a girl who is virtually the pris- 
oner of her Protestant husband 
and his family. She is forbidden 
to come to the Catholic Church. 
Much younger than he, she is 
completely dominated by him. 
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Members of her family are 
forbidden to call on her. The 
husband invoked court action 
against the girl’s father the last 
time he tried to see her. And 
she, of course, is forbidden to do 
any visiting on her own. Her 
two children have been baptized 
Protestants. 


“But suppose I fall in love 
with a Protestant?” Falling in 
love, it seems, is ninety percent 
biological. It’s a fever that 
sweats out too quickly to provide 
a lasting foundation for mar- 
riage. It may last a few months 
or a year, but rarely longer. It’s 
animal attraction. Picture the 
swooning Adonis and his adoring 
mate after fifteen years of mar- 
riage. Now where is the heaving 
bosom, the tremulous whisper, 
the passionate kiss? Is he still 
racing after her with a dozen 
American Beauties in his fist? 
Does she still touch her ear-lobes 
with “Ecstasy” before descend- 
ing to lay the chops in the skil- 
let? Not a bit of it. That has all 
boiled off, and all that remains 
is whatever there was of good 
sensible affection and loyal 
friendship in the association. 

No one has to fall in love, re- 
member. There is such a thing 
as governing one’s affections. I 
certainly don’t intend to fall in 
love, and there are 39,000 other 
priests in the country who don’t 
intend to fall in love. It’s the 
same with the Sisters. We have 
learned to govern our.affections. 


Certain people — Protestants 
and non-Catholics—are just not 
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marriageable as far as you are 
concerned. You never think of 
them in connection with mar- 
riage. You rule them out a-priori, 
just as boys never think of 
marrying a nun no matter how 
charming, and girls never think 
of marrying a priest, no matter 
how good looking. 

Again, in every friendship of 
every sort, one is always aware 
of how deeply one is getting in- 
volved. And there is a point in 
every affair when the boy or girl 
says: “This is it. This is the 
point beyond which there is no 
turning back. I still have it in 
my power to pull out of this, but 
if I go on, I’m off at the deep 
end.” That’s the time to start 
praying for light. If it’s an af- 
fair with a Protestant, for God’s 
sake, turn back! 


The best way to be sure of 
marrying a Catholic is by travel- 
ing with Catholics. If I were in 
the market for a wife, I wouldn’t 
so much as walk a Protestant 
girl home from the movies. I’d 
get in with a Catholic crowd and 
study the possibilities. I would 
look at non-Catholic girls with a 
friendly eye, but never with an 
eye to marriage. 

Then when I did find a good 
Catholic girl (I’d wish she could 
be a friend of long standing), I’d 
want a big church-wedding with 
three priests on the altar, full 
choir and organ, candles, flowers, 
and a church filled with guests. 
That would be something to 
think back on when times got 
hard, as they inevitably would. 
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Maybe that is because I am so 
disgusted with mixed marriages 
in the rectory, They are so 
brutally short and unceremon- 
ious. Actually, getting a hunting 
license takes longer than getting 
married to a non-Catholic. 


“Will you... .?” “I will.” 
“Will you... .?” “I will.” 


“All right. Congratulations. 
You’re married. Here’s your cer- 
tificate. Good luck!” 

No, sir! If I were getting 
married, I would want to ex- 
change my marriage vows before 
the tabernacle, and seal them 
with the Body and Blood of 
Christ. But I could only do that, 
if I married a Catholic. 


lt Doesn't Work 


When Protestants and Roman Catholics marry, how do they 
solve the problem growing out of the difference in religious 
affiliations? Canadian priests have been questioned on this point, 
and report that in about half the cases, the Catholic partner 
abandons his church, while three-fourths of the children of such 
mixed marriages are brought up outside of Catholicism.— 
La Famille, Feb., 1946. 


A Question Of Saints 


Do you know these? 


Are the Saints your friends? “Why, of course!” you 
answer indignantly. But just how well do you really know 
them? See how many you can identify by the titles given 
below. If you know 17-20, you’re really good, 14-17, fair, 
but if you rate below that, we suggest that you renew your 
acquaintance with God’s friends. 


1. Harp of the Holy Ghost 11. The Mystic of Avila 

2. The Rock 12. The Good Thief 

8. Everybody’s Saint 13. The Angel of the Andes 
4. The Seraphic Virgin 14, The Seraphic Doctor 

5. The Precursor 15. Mary of the Gaels 

6. The Angelic Doctor 16. The Doctor of Humility 
7. Mother of the Poor 17. The Little Flower 

8. Hammer of Heretics 18. Apostle of the Gentiles 
9. The Maid of Orleans 19.. The Penitent 

10. The Cure of Ars 20. The Hound of the Lord 


Answers on page 31. 


Sister Mary Faith, O.P. 


How would you like to be 

called an abbot, Dad? Or, 
how would you like to have it 
said that you hold the place of 
Christ within the family circle? 
You don’t think it would be cor- 
rect to make such a statement? 


I'll have to differ with you. 
For I think it is correct to call 
you an abbot, to say that you 
hold the place of Christ in the 
family. And why? Because you 
are the head of the family. 


Many, many years ago St. Ben- 
edict wrote a Rule for monks 
living the monastic life in a 
monastery. He wrote down how 
monks, in his opinion, should 
lead a religious life. He based 
this life on the “family” idea. 
According to his plan all the 
members of the monastic family 
are brothers, brothers in Christ. 
As such all are equal, all that 
is, but one. One alone stands 
above the rest. He is the abbot, 
the “father” of the family. “The 
abbot is believed to take the 
place of Christ in the monas- 
tery,” says St. Benedict, “since 
he is called by that very name 
. . . Abba” which means “fath- 
er.” The abbot then merely be- 
cause he is the father of the 
monastic family holds in it the 
place of Christ. 


But just as the abbot takes 
the place of Christ in the mon- 
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Dad, This Is For You! 


You take the 
place of Christ 


astery so too does the husband 
or father take the place of Christ 
in the natural family. You still 
don’t believe it? Look then at 
the Epistle of the Wedding Mass, 
and see what St. Paul has to 
say about the question. “Let 
women be subject to their hus- 
bands as to the Lord. For the 
husband is the head of the wife, 
as Christ is the head of the 
Church. He is the Savior of his 
body. Therefore, as the Church 
is subject to Christ so also let the 
wives be to their husbands in all 
things.” 

What does St. Paul say? He 
says that wives should obey their 
husbands as they would Christ 
Himself. St. Paul doesn’t say 
that husbands are Christ. For 
Christ is now at the right hand 
of the Father, and has been there 
since the day He ascended into 
heaven. But he does say or at 
least implies that husbands have 
the authority of Christ, and take 
the place of Christ within the 
family circle. Hence whenever 
wives obey their husbands they 
obey Christ, provided what the 
Husband commands is morally 
good. 

This is a great dignity that 
you have, isn’t it, Dad? Sure it 
is great, but now don’t go boast- 
ing about it and lording it over 
the rest of the family. Your dig- 
nity is great, surely, but that 
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means your responsibilities are 
also great. You are head of the 
family. As such you must provide 
food and clothing and shelter for 
your family. As such yours is 
the duty that your wife receives 
proper care and attention. Yours 
is the duty that the children are 
given religious instruction, that 
the common family prayers are 
said every day, that the proper 


Christian spirit of peace, joy, 
happiness, and love reign in the 
home. Yours too is the duty of 
setting a good example to your 
wife and to your children. They 
look to you for guidance and in- 
spiration. You’re not going to 
fail them, are you? Remember, 
you are an abbot, and you take 
the place of Christ in the fam- 
ily. 


Not Always Business 


The rich South American arrived at the important Ameri- 
can concern loaded with potential contracts and the money to pay 
for them. He spoke not a word of English, so they assigned to 
him a charming American secretary who spoke his language 
and then followed him around waiting for him to sign on the 
dotted line. 

But he found American methods fast and pressing. So he 
loafed around, took the secretary to lunch, dined with his friends, 
dropped in for a few minutes, and waved aside the fountain pens. 

This morning he came in looking very business-like, headed 
for the desk of the secretary, seated himself, leaned forward, 
looked very serious, engaged her in earnest conversation, rose, 
bowed, and disappeared. Half a dozen officers of the company 
dashed to the desk he had left. 

“What did he say? Is he signing? How much does he 
want of what? What was he saying to you so earnestly?” 

“He just told me that he thought my hair looked particular- 
ly beautiful this morning,” she answered. 

“Oh!” said the officers who despair of Brazilian business - 
methods.—Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


Hadio 


We do not maintain that radio serials should become theo- 
logical tracts. But we do suggest that these playwrights who are 
entering homes by radio should remember that our nation was 
founded on theological premises, and that any attempt which 
would leave God out of our American life must be interpreted as 
bordering on civic and religious apostasy.—The Rev. Timothy 
J. Mulvey, O.M.I1., Professor at Oblate Scholasticate, Washington. 


Hadio Needs 


Jerry Cotter * 


SPEAKER in the House of 

Representatives recently re- 
ferred to radio as the greatest 
boon to humanity that the 20th 
Century had produced. To a cer- 
tain extent that is the truth— 
but only half the story, as any 
fairly consistent listener can tell 
you! 

At the present time, with 
growing pains abated and a 
bright, rosy future being painted 
by its supporters, the radio in- 
dustry is riding high. Sponsors 
are easy to find; talent of every 
sort, from the President of the 
United States down to little 
Johnny Jones who plays the flute, 
is more than eager to do its 
bit at the mike; and even yester- 
year’s vehement critics have sub- 
sided into a sort of complacent 
acceptance of the inevitable. All 
is serene in the studios. 

Despite this cozy situation on 
one side of the mike—things are 
in a bit of a turmoil on the other. 
That poor character, the Aver- 
age Listener, is not in such a 
happy, self-satisfied frame of 
mind. He’s got a grievance and 
nobody is paying any attention 
to him at all. Oh, occasionally he 
gets a call from one of those sur- 
vey outfits. 

“Are you listening to the Dif- 
fendorfer program?” a cheerful 
voice will ask. 

“Yes, I am—and it’s terrible,” 


A Fumigant 


John Q. must halt 
deplorable situation 


he may snap back, if he has the 
strength to snap at anyone after 
five minutes of a Diffendorfer 
routine. 


The man said “yes” he was 
listening, so the sweet. young 
thing chalks up another Diffen- 
dorfer listener and the program’s 
rating goes up on the graph. 
No one ever calls the Average 
Listener to ask if he has any 
ideas for improving radio. 

And should he prove so bold as 
to write in a suggestion or two, 
the third assistant secretary to 
the fourth vice-president will 
hate him forever. Such letters 
require considerable concentra- 
tion and annoyance on her part; 
not to mention typing out the 
form reply demanded by the sug- 
gestion or — horrors! — com- 
plaint. 

Whether or not its officials are 
aware of the situation, radio to- 
day is offering a triple-pronged 
threat to our culture, moral fu- 
ture and—quite conceivably—na- 
tional security! 

Suggestive, vulgar comedy— 
blatant, biased propaganda—an 
overabundance of neurotism in 
daytime dramas—these are the 
sour notes in broadcasting’s sym- 
phony . . . sour and dangerous! 

It is a situation deplored by 
many in the industry as well as 
those on the receiving end, but 
to date protests, prods and sug- 


* Reprinted from The Victorian, Lackawanna, N. Y. 
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gestions have done little to al- 
leviate or eliminate it. 

More than any of its compet- 
ing forms of entertainment, ra- 
dio is part and parcel of home 
life. “B” and “C” movies can be 
avoided; “Forever Amber” can 
be tossed into the modern coun- 
terpart of the old kitchen stove 
and the lurid tabloid with its 
sex-murder headlines can be left 
on the news-stand. But the 
radio is a living-room fixture— 
one which may at any minute 
explode !—with words, ideas and 
songs which ordinarily never find 
their way into the family circle. 


True, a twist of the wrist is a 
perfect antidote—but often too 
late! The result is that the mod- 
ern home is being turned into 
a receptacle for rowdy gags, not- 
so-shy political propaganda and 
the perverted outpourings that 
pass for entertainment during 
radio’s hours. 


-Salacious comedy ruined vaud- 
eville and then found a safe ha- 
ven in the lucrative burlesque 
field. When that depraved branch 
of the theatre met its Broadway 
Waterloo in the edicts of Fiorello 
LaGuardia, its writers and many 
of its comics turned their atten- 
tions to radio. Today—with only 
one important exception—the top 
radio comics are using material 
that has come, only slightly re- 
touched, direct from the gutter- 
depths of burlesque humor. 

Take a list of the top funny 
programs on the air today. Just 
how many of them would you 
rate as “A” productions from the 


standpoint of good taste and de- 
cency? 

The only program which is 
consistently and honestly striv- 
ing to maintain a high standard 
in this regard is the “Fibber Mc- 
Gee and Molly” series. Jim and 
Marian Jordan, who portray the 
roles, have been doing a magnifi- 
cent job for many years. With 
the very important aid of their 
writer, Don Quinn, they have 
adhered closely to the principles 
of good taste and common sense 
in their laugh-getting. 

They stand practically alone in 
the field! Bob Hope, Eddie Can- 
tor, Burns and Allen, Cass Daley, 
Abbott and Costello, Jack Benny, 
Jimmy Durante—rarely permit 
a program to run its course with- 
out a quota of sly remarks, 
double-meaning gags and sug- 
gestive situations. They and 
their writing and producing 
staffs—not to forget the spon- 
sors who pay the bills—are do- 
ing a considerable disservice to 
the industry itself as well as the 
millions of listeners who find 
such vulgarity completely ob- 
jectionable. It is long past the 
time to dust the surface—it ‘is 
necessary to clean house! 

There is no tenable excuse for 
intentional slips from good taste. 
Even aside from the all-impor- 
tant question of propriety, there 
is the matter of humor. Off-color 
gags and stories are seldom real- 
ly funny—and when they are, 
they still don’t belong in the par- 
lor! 

The solution must come from 
this side of the microphone, since 
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it is quite obvious that the cur- 
rent, self-imposed censorship of 
the networks is inadequate. Pro- 
tests invariably bring polite, 
form replies and practically no 
tangible results. 

During the war years when 
our uneasy alliance with the So- 
viet Union gave the left-wing 
crusaders .added incentive, ra- 
dio’s writers and commentators 
pulled out all the stops. From 
sun-up to the 11 P. M. news 
broadcasts, Communism’s adher- 
ents took advantage, in one way 
o1 another, of the unprecedented 
opportunity afforded them. Pinks 
of every shade and unlimited en- 
thusiasm nestled to mikes all 
over the country and let us have 
it—full force! 

Those optimists who thought 
the end of hostilities would cause 
radio’s rabid red-tinted commen- 
tators to tone down their out- 
pourings were sadly disillusion- 
ed. Russia’s diplomatic maneu- 
vers required support—and got 
it! Be it the frantic vilifications 
of Winchell or Johannes Steel; 
the phony-dramatics of Orson 
Welles or the scholarly subleties 
of a William Shirer. . . the boys 
are all in there pitching—hard, 
straight ones occasionally, but 
more often than not, sly curves, 
spitballs and seemingly harmless 
distortions of fact. 

Spain and Argentina are tar- 
gets of the moment in the field of 
international politics; any pub- 
lic figure who dares speak out 
against the current “party” line 
is the domestic whipping boy. 
You can hear the same trite 
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“analyses,” the old familiar lies 
and the attempted whitewash 
every time the USSR steps out of 
line. It’s the same old campaign 
of hatred and distrust which has 
stemmed from the Kremlin for 
the past 25 years. It shows no 
sign of abating—and protests 
are of precious little value, until 
they affect the sponsor’s sales 
charts! 

Last, but by no means least, 
among radio’s cardinal sins is 
the calibre of “entertainment” 
presented during the daylight 
hours. Brushing aside for the 
moment the horrors of the com- 
mercial announcement, singing 
or otherwise, let’s look at those 
classics of the drama—the soap 
operas. 

Tune in at any hour while the 
sun shines and you’ll find more 
inane drivel; dime-novel trash 
and confession-magazine mate- 
rial than you would believe could 
be crammed into a year. Human- 
ity, judged by the serial experts, 
is in a sorry state, indeed. 

Practically every wife is de- 
picted as an unhappy, neurotic 
individual with more theatrics in 
her system than any dozen 
Broadway stars. Husbands are 
usually confused, suspicious stal- 
warts, either hopelessly—but in- 
nocently—enmeshed with love- 
sick stenographers or on the 
verge of deserting their wives 
over some trivial misunderstand- 
ing. Life is drear indeed, mea- 
sured by the soap-opera stand- 
ard. The only bright spot in the 
picture is in the pay-check of the 
lady who writes the script. She, 


at least, has something to smile 
about! 


For an industry to have reach- 
ed the stage of technical perfec- 
tion, power and prestige attained 
by the still-youthful radio pro- 
fession would’ seem to indicate 
also a maturity of judgment. 
Evidently such is not the case. 


Week in, week out, a steady 
stream of this sort of trash is 
poured out to homes in every 
corner of the land. Adding noth- 
ing to our culture, it subtracts 
from our moral warehouse and 
will ultimately weaken our na- 
tional strength. Nazi Germany 
disintegrated morally; Japan did 
likewise. Their example should 
certainly be sufficient—obviously 
it was not! A nation is only as 
strong as its individual moral 
code. Continued undermining of 
America’s code will leave us 
weak and flabby in an age where 
strength and power are quite evi- 
dently going to be the deciding 
factors. 


What can the Average Listen- 
er do about the situation when 
his protests are ignored, his let- 
ters about last night’s off-color 
gag or blatantly false propagan- 
da returned with a blithe “so- 
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sorry-you-didn’t - like - it” note? 
Little perhaps as an unorganized 
unit—but much if he seeks the 
strength that the leftists have 
found in union. 


Sponsors are interested pri- 
marily in cash sales—cold, hard 
dollars and cents. If it can be 
proved to them that the sales of 
their product will suffer by con- 
tinued use of vulgar comedy, 
biased reporting or neurotic dra- 
matizing, they will be only too 
eager to do something about it. 


Recalling to mind the tremen- 
dous achievement of the Legion 
of Decency as applied to motion 
pictures, isn’t it possible that a 
similar idea might do much to 
improve radio’s standards? Why 
not “A,” “B,” and “C” ratings 
for programs—and sponsors? 


Do not Winchell and his lo- 
tion backer deserve a “C” rat- 
ing? And why continue to buy a 
certain brand of toothpaste or 
shaving cream or hair tonic that 
pays the bills for vile comedy? 
Every penny you spend for such 
products only adds to the war 
chest of the propagandists and 
the smut-purveyors—as long as 
the manufacturers continue to 
hire them. Does it make sense? 


‘No Children’ Leases Banned Hy Law In N. Y. 


A bill which prohibits a “no children” clause in a lease any- 
where in the State of New York has been signed by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey. The bill provides that violation of the statute 


shall be deemed a misdemeanor. 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


IM must have come home 

earlier that afternoon, be- 
cause I’m usually through my 
household chores before he opens 
the front door. Or maybe I was 
late with my work. At any rate 
I was still giving the dining 
room linoleum its daily mopping 
up when he came in. 

“Gosh,” he said, his glance 
taking in the mop and pail, 
“Gosh. To think my wife has to 
do this!” 

“You mean,” I asked in amaze- 
ment,” that you feel sorry for 
me because I have to mop the 
floor?” 

“Well, I guess that’s what I 
mean,” faltered Tim. Evidently 
he was shifting mental gears. He 
couldn’t mistake the fact that I 
was surprised at his remark. He 
must have seen that I liked to 
mop the floor. 

And I do! I most certainly do. 

There’s good healthy satisfac- 
tion in mopping a stained floor. 
There is a sense of well being 
and good cheer in being the one 
to bring order and cleanliness 
into the house where one lives. 
There is a feeling of pride in be- 
ing in charge of the whole she- 
bang; of knowing that clean 
floors, good meals, fresh clothes 
and even nice dispositions are 
dependent upon one’s self. 

I do not consider mopping a 
floor a menial task. I feel the 
same way about grooming my 


I Like To Mop The Floor 


Keeping house is 
not just a job 


house as 1 do myself. And if both 
happen to be a bit battered in 
appearance from age and wear, 
so what? We are what we are, 
my house and I! And we are 
going to look as pleasant as we 
can for the sake of the common 
good. And who in heaven’s name 
is going to see that we do, if I 
don’t brush us both as much as 
I can? 


Any other home chore is the 
same as the mop-up. Cooking is 
fun. It’s a challenge (and you 
can say that again, girls, in the 
year 1946!) But what a triumph 
when a nutritious menu can be 
maintained within one’s budget 
and ingenuity. 

And with no step up-stage 
with the decorating crowd, I do 
say that making a home attrac- 
tive is a creative art. Slip covers, 
throw rugs, flower arrangements 
and drapes! They are all expres- 
sions of art and are enjoyable 
assignments. 

There is a lot of work to keep- 
ing house, especially a house very 
much lived in by a brood of lit- 
tle ones. And one tends to be- 
come an Ave-atque-Vale house- 
keeper at that, with what my 
mother used to call a “lick and a 
promise” on tasks which could 
use more time and energy. But 
it’s the whole which counts. It’s 
the keeping a household rolling 
which is important. And all the 
little jobs which are required 
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aren’t jobs for the small job’s 
sake. 

I like to mop the floor because 
it is comforting to see the chil- 
dren in a clean setting. It is 
gratifying to reflect that clean 
and orderly surroundings go 
toward forming life-long habits 
of order and cleanliness. And 
a pot of soup isn’t just a meal. 
It’s a salute to clear eyes, white 
teeth and straight backs. It’s a 
part of the family growing up 
healthy and well fed. 


As I said, it isn’t often my 
Tim comes home and catches me 
still mopping the floors. Most of 
the time my house and I are 
both tidy by the time he ar- 
rives. But I’m glad he did come 
in that. afternoon. Honestly! 
How could a man as smart as 
the one I married think there 
was less than dignity and honor 
and even a hunk ‘of glamor in 
mopping the floors on which 
those one loves best in all the 
world are to walk? 


Good News 


Medical science and public health administration have 
scored many brilliant victories over infectious disease in the 
past few decades, but none has been more dramatic than the 
conquest of typhoid fever. Since the turn of the century this 
disease has dropped from its position as a leading cause of 
death to one of negligible importance numerically. In 1900 the 
death rate from typhoid and paratyphoid fever in the United 
States was in excess of 30 per 100,000; in 1944 it was only a 
0.4, a decline of 99 percent. There are many large cities which 
have not had a single death from this cause for a number of 
years. 

Marked progress has likewise been made in reducing the 
prevalence of the disease, particularly in the past decade. The 
case rate from typhoid and paratyphoid fever dropped fully 
75 percent in the country as a whole between 1934-1935 and 
1944-1945. Whereas only 10 years ago there were well in ex- 
cess of 20,000 cases a year, at present there are about 5,000 
annually. Moreover, the effort to suppress the disease has 
been highly successful in every area of the country. These 
remarkable results have followed upon a variety of measures, 
such as the installation of sewer systems, the supervision of 
typhoid carriers, the inspection of food supplies, the exami- 
nation of food handlers, antityphoid inoculation, the adoption 
of central water supplies and, above all, filtration and chlori- 
nation of these supplies. x 

Further progress toward the goal of eliminating typhoid 
fever completely will depend largely upon the success achieved 
in the South and Southwest, where the problem is now largely 
concentrated.—_From Statistical Bulletin, June, 1946 


Helpful Hannah 


Richie Waddell 


THE day young Tom Brown 
brought his new dog home, 
his mother was away. As Tom 
and his sister Hannah looked the 
dog over, the girl was quick to 
ask: 
“What kind of a dog is it?” 


“A bird dog,” Tom replied 
promptly. 

. “Oh, the poor thing,” Hannah 
moaned. 

“What’s wrong?” her brother 
pleaded. 

“A bird dog!” she repeated. 
“We'll have to keep it in a cage,” 
she concluded sorrowfully. 

“Don’t be silly,” Tom reas- 
oned. “That’s only the name of 
the breed.” 

“Why does his tongue hang 
out,” she queried curiously. 
“Girls! Girls!” her slightly older 
brother observed. “What do girls 
know about dogs?” 


“Answer my question,” she 


sniffed. 

“All right,” agreed Tom. “His 
tongue hangs out because—er 
. .. well, to balance his tail,” he 
finished triumphantly. Hannah 
had more questions. ‘“What’s his 
name?” 

“Let’s call him Fuzzy.” Tom 
reached down and patted the dog 
on the head. 

“Okay, Fuzzy Wuzzy is his 
name,” she laughed. 

“Look,” she pointed. “Look!” 
Fuzzy was scratching his head 
with his back leg. 


A short story 


“So what,” Tom said. “His 


head itches.” 


“Fleas, I'll bet!” Hannah 
looked horrified. Tom looked 
worried. 

“Don’t get ideas,” he advised. 

“Mom will never stand for 
that,” she continued. 

“What shall we do?” he turned 
to his sister anxiously. 

Hannah was not at a loss for 
an answer. She seldom was. She 
liked to be helpful. “Let’s give 
him a bath.” 

“Where?” Tom asked. 

“Where does anyone take a 
bath?” she answered wisely. But 
Tom had a better plan. 

“We'll use that iron wash tub 
in the basement.” But Fuzzy had 
other ideas. He started to run 
away. He sneaked under the sofa 
and refused to come out. 

“You crawl under from one 
side,” Hannah advised and “TI’ll 
crawl in from the other.” Tom 
fairly dived under from his side. 
Suddenly there was a _ squeal. 
“T’ve got him,” Hannah cried 
out. 

“Let go of my hair,” Tom 
screamed. 

As they emerged and faced 
pne another, Tom demanded 
angrily: “Are you trying to 
scalp me?” 

“Hair today, gone tomorrow” 
Hannah teased. Before Tom 
could get his anger more 
aroused, Fuzzy took a hand. The 


object of their search was sit- 
ting up on the sofa, haunched 
up on his back legs. 

“Look! He’s begging,” Han- 
nah laughed. 

“Probably for mercy,” Tom 
observed, as he reached for the 
dog. 

Down the cellar they went 
with Fuzzy struggling as if he 
had no faith in the future. The 
tub was filled and Hannah at 
once took over. “Put him in the 
water’” she ordered. Tom obeyed, 
but Fuzzy jumped out and stood 
on the cement floor shaking the 
water off his body. “Here, here,” 
Hannah protested. “I don’t need 
a shower. Catch him, Tom!” 

Once again Fuzzy was put 
back into the tub. “Hold him,” 
the girl ordered. She grabbed 
up a package and shook some of 
the contents into the water. 

“What’s that?” Tom inquired. 

“Oh, mother always uses it,” 
Hannah answered importantly. 
They both helped to scrub the 
bewildered dog, who evidently 
now thought it easier to let them 
have their way. 

“There now,” Hannah pro- 
nounced. “He is nice and clean.” 

“And no more fleas, I hope,” 
Tom jubilated. They rubbed 
Fuzzy dry with an old towel. 
Finally they finished. 

“He looks like a new dog,” 
Hannah caroled. 

“He’s only six months old,” 
Tom remarked. “Why shouldn’t 
he look new?” 

“He looks different,” Hannah 
insisted. 
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“Tl say,” Tom groaned. 
“We've ruined him.” 


“He does look funny,” she ad- 
mitted. 


Fuzzy walked stiffly around 
the cellar. “Look at his tail,” 
Tom cried in alarm. “It stands 
straight up in the air.” 

“So does his hair,” Hannah 
giggled. 

“What have we done?” Tom 
looked worried. Suddenly he 
rushed over to the package that 
his sister had “dumped” into the 
water. | 

“Starch!” he shouted. “No 
wonder the dog is all stuck up.” 

“Mother starches Daddy’s 
shirts—and he always looks 
good,” his sister argued. 

“If mother used as much 
starch in a shirt as you used here 
—the shirt would walk to work 
instead of father.” 

Tom looked unhappy. 

“Let’s put the hose on him,” 
the ever helpful Hannah urged. 
Tom started for the hose. 

“You better hold the dog,” 
Hannah pointed out. 

“All right,” Tom yielded re- 
luctantly. He knew there was 
trouble ahead. Hannah thrived 
on it. 

“Hold him,” she called, as she 
dragged the hose across the 
floor. The water shot out and 
smacked Tom square in the face. 
Hannah stood there with a look 
of amazement on her face, as the 
hose kept streaming on her 
brother. 

“Turn it off,” he shouted 
miserably. Hannah ran for the 


q 
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spigot. The drenched Tommy 
still held on to the dog. The 
water finally stopped. 


“T’m so sorry, Tom,” 
apologized. 

“You’re sorry? I’m all wet!” 
he answered. 

“What now?” she wanted to 
know. 

“We still have to get the 
starch out of the dog,” he re- 
sponded, looking ruefully at his 
wet clothes. 

“Why not iron it out?” Han- 
nah suggested hopefully. 

“You can’t iron a dog out,” 
Tom scorned. 

“Let’s wash him then,” his sis- 
ter offered. 

“What have we been doing?” 
Tom’s patience was being sorely 
tried. 

“Just trying to be helpful,” 
Hannah mollified. 

“You and your help!” 

Tom grinned in spite of him- 
self. After all, Hannah was his 
pal—even if she always brought 
difficulties. 

“Let’s brush him off,” Hannah 
came up with another idea. 

“Where’s the brush?” 
was ready to try anything. 

“Right here,” she said, hand- 
ing it over to Tom, who went to 
work earnestly as Hannah 
watched proceedings with fresh 
interest. 

“He is changing color,” she 
suddenly cried out in alarm. 

“What do you mean?” Tom 
asked unbelievingly. 

“The white spots are turning 
brown.” 


she 


Tom 


“Where did you get this 
brush?” Tom asked suspiciously. 
“That’s it, Tom,” the girl en- 
thused. “I’ll bet Daddy used tan 


_ shoe polish the last time he used 


this brush.” 

“I give up.” Tom laid the 
brush down. “Any more bright 
ideas?” he demanded. 

“We still have to get the 
starch out,” she observed slyly. 

“Maybe it is best to let it wear 
out,” he agreed wearily. 

“Let’s put hair tonic on,” Han- 
nah suggested helpfully. 

“Let’s not and say we did,” her 
brother answered warily. “If 
mother put too much starch in 
clothes, what would she do?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Probably wash it over again,” 
she chuckled and started for the 
hose. 

“No, no, not that,” Tom cried 
in alarm. 

Hannah heard a noise up- 
stairs. “It’s mother!” she an- 
nounced, rushing upstairs, leav- 
ing Tom holding the bag—or 
rather the dog. In desperation 
he grabbed the hose and sprink- 
led the sad-eyed dog. Fuzzy ran 
around the basement and Tom 
kept the stream following him. 
Just then his mother entered the 
picture. The water just missed 
her. 

“Put that hose down, young 
man,” she ordered. Hannah was 
standing quietly behind her. 

“Tl shut it off, Mother,” she 
volunteered. 

“What goes on here?” Mrs. 
Brown asked. 
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“We were bathing the dog,” 
Tom explained. 


“Don’t you take your clothes 
off when you take a bath?” she 
observed. 


Hannah again tried to be 
helpful. “The dog had fleas,” she 
informed her mother. 


“Are you sure?” Mrs. Brown 
looked at Tom. 

“He was scratching,” Tom ex- 
plained. 

“That isn’t always a sign that 
a dog has fleas,” Mrs. Brown 
answered. 

“Now she tells me,” Tom 
groaned. 

“Tell Mother about the starch, 
Tom,” Hannah urged. Tom look- 
ed coldly at his sister. “Oh, if 
she wouldn’t try to always be so 
helpful,” he thought ruefully. 

“Go up and take a bath,” the 
mother ordered—‘“and this time 
take your clothes off.” 

“What about Fuzzy?” Tom 
asked, waving his hand toward 
the dog now sleeping quietly. 

“We could hang Fuzzy out on 
the clothes line to dry,” Hannah 
said quickly. 


“Just put the dog out in the — 


sun,” Mrs. Brown laughed, “and 
leave the rest to nature.” 

After his bath and a change 
of clothes, Tom found his sister 
on the lawn watching Fuzzy 
sleeping under the warm rays of 
sunshine. 

“Isn’t nature wonderful,” his 
sister observed, looking around 
happily. Tom grinned in agree- 
ment. “Tom, I’ve got an idea,” 
Hannah commenced. 

“Are you going to try and im- 
prove nature?” Tom asked in 
mock concern. 

“Better than that,” his sister 
answered brightly. 

“Let’s go down in the cellar 
and see if we can find any of 
those fleas. Then we could start 
a flea circus,” she jubilated. 

“Listen, helpful Hannah,” he 
warned good naturedly, “the best: 
fleas in the world—sooner or 
later, all go to the dogs.” 

Hannah “missed” the pun. 
“You mean we will have to give 
Fuzzy another bath?” Tom 
grabbed up the dog and hurried 
for the house. Fuzzy licked his 
hand in gratitude. Both man 
and his “best friend” had enough 
of ideas coming from the agile 
brain of helpful Hannah. 


ANSWERS TO “A QUESTION OF SAINTS” 


1. St. Ephrem. 2. St. Peter. 3. St. Francis of Assisi. 


4, St. Catherine of Siena. 
Thomas Aquinas. 


5. St. John the Baptist. 
7. St. Elizabeth of Hungary. 8. St. An- 


6. St. 


thony of Padua. 9. St. Joan of Are. 10. St. John Vianney. 


11. St. Teresa. 12. St. Dismas. 
Bonaventure. 


15. St. Brigid of Ireland. 


13. St. Rose of Lima. 14. St. 
16. St. Benedict. 


17. St. Therese of Lisieux. 18. St. Paul. 19. St. Mary Mag- 


dalen. 20. St. Dominic. 


Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. * 


Ml E chief reason why mar- 

riages fail is the fact that 
people just don’t grow up.” That 
one sentence is the conclusion 
reached by one of America’s top 
psychologists, Father Raphael 
McCarthy. It serves nicely as 
an introduction today. For one 
of the best helps to successful 
marriage is the process of grow- 
ing up to adult realizations about 
marriage. 

When some bright-eyed act- 
ress pops into print with: “Yes, 
we’re man and wife now, but of 
course my career comes first,” 
you can see she’s never grown 
up to marriage. To her it’s a 
sideline just for pleasure, not a 
lifelong career and vocation. Or 
take the young lady I met late- 
ly. After listening to her mar- 
riage troubles, I said: “It seems 
to me you haven’t tried very hard 
to make your marriage success- 
ful.” In reply, she protested: 
“But a marriage isn’t worth any- 
thing if you have to try to make 
it a success.” How far would she 
get in any other career or job 
with such a childish attitude? I 
wonder sometimes if we Amer- 
icans really remember that mar- 
riage is only for grownups. 

If there is a universal formula 
for success in marriage, it is in 
two words: Emotional adultism. 
That means to grow up emotion- 
ally. That implies ability to face 
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Helps To Successful Marriage 


Time for us to grow 
up emotionally 


problems reasonably and cooper- 
atively. If young people will ap- 
proach marriage with mature 
mentalities, look upon it as the 
most important thing they will 
ever tackle, determine to exhaust 
every resource of religion and 
science to make it a success and 
to permit nothing short of a ma- 
jor catastrophe to interfere with 
that success, then America will 
cut down that ghastly figure of 
one divorce to four marriages. 

But do our married couples 
give such concentrated effort to 
making marriages really click? 
Read the daily papers; you’ll find 
causes for divorce ranging from 
adultery down to “he didn’t no- 
tice my new hat” or “she burned 
the toast two successive morn- 
ings.” Such case records mean 
two people posing as adults are 
still children emotionally. 

You who are married, you who 
now keep company with mar- 
riage in view, check honestly 
your emotional age. The size of 
the vexations which upset us is 
an index to the emotional age 
we’ve reached. If a _ couple 
screams insults at top voice upon 
each other, how old are they? 
If they never admit their own 
faults but seek to blamesomebody 
else; if they fly into tantrums 
when crossed; start drinking for 
consolation when issues they 
dread must be faced; constantly 
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haggle over money problems 
which a sensible budget would 
easily settle; if, in other words, 
temper and temperament are al- 
ways flying loose from the con- 
trol which adult character should 
exercise—how old emotionally 
are the guilty couples? Natural- 
ly, we all act a bit childish at 
times, but in seeking helps to 
workable marriages, here’s a 
good start—strive daily and pray 
daily to act emotionally like 
adults. 


We should all know that Mar- 
riage does not create character 
defects; it simply reveals them. 
Marriage is unthinkable without 
constant give and take. It de- 
mands supreme tolerance. It sur- 
vives only if there is constant 
forgiveness. So, if possible, check 
and triple check in engagement 
periods your ability to forgive 
generously and to humbly seek 
forgiveness. And, if already 
married, please remember Our 
Lord’s own prayer tells us: “For- 
give us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against 
us.” That means we ask God to 
forgive us to the same degree we 
willingly forgive others. Which 
partner deserves priority in for- 
giveness in this lifelong career? 
Husbands and wives must par- 
don as God pardons. 

But we won’t be emotionally 
mature, we won’t be willing to 
forgive generously, unless we’ve 
learned to be unselfish. Here 
lies perhaps the greatest cause of 
marriage failure. In a mad rush 
after pleasure, a wild avoidance 
of God-given responsibility, a 


callous indifference to family 
needs, our modern couples wreck 
marriages through grasping self- 
ishness. Many an engaged man 
or woman, many a married part- 
ner follows this rule: “How far 
will he or she who loves me con- 
tribute to my personal happiness? 
How far will he or she set aside 
personal desires to. satisfy my 
whims?” How can you build a 
successful fifty-fifty partnership 
like marriage with such people? 
What is the thing called love, un- 
less it is willing to seek first 
the good of the beloved? Love. 
without sacrifice is counterfeit. 

One of the greatest evils aris- 
ing from artificial limitations of 
families to one or two children 
is “the only child” problem. 
Many a marriage fails because 
parents spoil the too few children 
they have and render them incap- 
able of assuming adult attitudes 
toward their own lives. An only 
child feels an exaggerated sense 
of his own importance. He comes 
to demand undivided attention. 
By actual statistics, his chances 
for a successful marriage are 
twenty per cent less than a child 
raised with other children. Yet 
close to fifty per cent of Ameri- 
can families have only one or two 
children. Selfish parents today 
are breeding self-centered chil- 
dren for tomorrow. Isn’t it too 
easily forgotten that parenthood 
is the first purpose of marriage? 
Isn’t this first purpose being 
shoved aside in favor of the 
sound purpose—mutual help and 
consolation? 


How seldom do _ married 
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couples face with adult calmness 
and detachment childish depend- 
encies upon parents! Husbands 
tied to mothers’ aprons and 
wives unable to stop running to 
cry in mothers’ arms are simply 
acting immaturely. For better, 
for worse, husband and wife en- 
tered a triple partnership with 
God. They did not enter it with 
their in-laws. They may con- 
sult others for help, but be- 
tween God and themselves they 
must work out their adjustments, 
major and minor. Yet every 
priest and advisor to married 
people constantly hears: “If only 
our relatives would leave us 
alone. If they’d just let us live 
our own lives.” Many too-loving 
and too-possessive parents will 
be sternly judged by God for the 
misery and unhappiness in mar- 
riage they’ve wrought by inter- 
ferring too much. It’s in appro- 
priate order to remind husbands 
and wives today to learn early 
and practice perpetually detach- 
ment from too much parent in- 
fluence. 

Lawyers, judges, priests in 
Chancery Offices (the Church’s 
Official Marriage Clinics) will re- 
mind you constantly that two 
basic failures occur every day 
in divorce cases. Failure num- 
ber one is: Selfish couples refuse 
to see marriage is not a private 
affair but a public contract; and 
so public authority like the State 
and the Church can regulate it 
by law. Failure number two is: 
Couples refuse to see that all 
rights impose obligations. Cli- 
ents in divorce cases always 
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scream about their rights: they 
ignore their obligations corres- 
ponding to those rights. Today I 
strongly urge my readers, mar- 
ried and unmarried, to lay heavy 
stress in thinking upon “what 
does marriage demand from 
me?” and less upon “what will it 
give me?” 

Yet the greatest and most im- 
portant helps to successful mar- 
riage must and do come from 
God. Isn’t the root cause of 
American marriage failure the 
brutal fact that sixty to seventy 
million Americans belong to no 
church whatever? If married 
couples don’t attend church, don’t 
ask God’s grace and help upon 
their cooperative effort, how can 
they succeed in life’s toughest 
partnership problem—making a 
go of Marriage? 


So what we need in America 
is not more pre-marital sex-in- 
struction, not more marriage 
courses in college or marriage 
clinics outside college, not more 
surveys on “How to Pick a 
Mate,” not even more and more 
scientific discoveries about the 
biology or psychology of mar- 
riage. What we need is more 
and more dependence upon God 
and God’s help for successful 
marriage. We need humbly and 
simply, like children who are 
never simply childish, to say our 
prayers during engagement and 
during marriage years that God 
may bless and guide people to 
happiness in marriage. Men and 
women of all churches must 
honestly seek God’s blueprint for 
marriages and follow it. 


Be Good For Goodness’ aly 


Teach children 
right from wrong 


ERE are too many bogey 

men in the closets of our 
homes and the continued appli- 
cation of their talents to keep 
our young ones in line is a help 
to the philosophy that it’s O.K. 
if you can get away with it. 

Son does something he should 
not do and he is threatened with 
the dark closet and its sinister 
inhabitant. Son does the same 
thing when there is no one 
around to put him in the closet. 
Is this genuine help and guid- 
ance that parents should extend 
towards their offspring or is it 
an easy way to teach a child to 
be good. 

Pop’s job and Mom’s job is a 
tough one. There is no easy way 
out. It is a job that is either 
done right or done wrong. There 
is no in-between and no substi- 
tute in a child’s mind for the 
straight-forward differences be- 
tween right and wrong. I do not 
believe that there are very many 
children who do not like to get 
patted on the head for being 
good and, conversely, I believe 
that there are very few children 
that enjoy being bad merely for 
the sake of being bad. Childish 
errors that lead to being bad are 
to blame for a “bad child.” 

Let’s all chorus, “You 


shouldn’t have done that,” and 
with righteous indignation and 
superior strength place the child 
in the closet with the bogey man. 


R. J. Cristy 


O.K., it works sometimes but how 
about the other times or would 
you care to admit that you don’t 
steal because you are afraid you 
might get caught and sent to 
jail? Probably you would like to 
say that you don’t steal because 
you know that it is wrong. You 
know that it is a crime against 
your fellow man and against 
God. 

O.K., that’s swell and as it 
should be, but why be different 
when it comes to treating your 
own children? Take a look at the 
papers today, tomorrow. Not 
very pretty, is it? Young people 
killing, young people stealing. 
Somebody’s son or daughter. 
Not your’s? But somebody’s! 
How do you know not your’s to- 
morrow? Shocked? Some par- 
ents have already been shocked 
but it was too late. Little junior 
who no longer had the dark 
closet to fear had grown up with 
the idea that it was O.K. so long 
as you got away with it. | 

The great and rapidly increas- 
ing speeds of today’s airplanes 
are not very far ahead of the 
pace at which we live. Our lives 
are keeping up with the times 
and we are all so busy marveling 
at the atom bomb and the jet 
ships and the hormones that we 
are forgetting that the backbone 
of a nation and of a people is 
the family life; the family 
group. 
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So far as we as individuals 
are concerned everything else is 
subordinate to the tranquility of 
our homes and the upbringing 
of our children. Don’t neglect to 
spend a few minutes explaining 
to son just why he must not 
spend his church money on 
candy. He is just a child and 
the difference between having an 
all-day sucker in his mouth and 
a contributed nickel in a basket 
might be hard for him to under- 
stand. He is just a child and he 
won’t be able to see any differ- 
ence between your cheating on 
your income tax and his charg- 
ing his mother a little more than 
necessary for the groceries—or 
is there any difference? 

There is definite appeal in 
doing the things that we are not 
supposed to do, particularly 
when it appears to be some sort 
of game that consists of getting 
away with something. We all 
know that. At least we should all 
admit it, even if only reluctantly. 
We grown-ups can see that and 
find it logical that we can’t do 
some things because it just isn’t 
right to do them. We have got 
to start teaching our children the 
same things. After all, if nations 
would stop coveting other na- 
tions’ lands because they can use 
those lands to their own advan- 
tage, we would stop having wars. 


Big thing war, isn’t it? And yet 
just a little thought like being 
good for the sake of being good 
could stop it. The same in- 
spiration that could stop junior 
from pilfering your cigarette 
money from your pocket can stop 
one nation from plunging the 
entire world into a conflict like 
the one from which we have just 
emerged. 

Deserves a little thought, that 
elimination of the bogey man, 
doesn’t it? That horrid imagi- 
nary little bogey man indicates 
our own incompetence to deal 
out simple wisdom, to explain 
right from wrong. Let’s not for- 
get that there are people who do 
not fear punishment and others 
who are egotistically inclined to 
believe that they can escape ap- 
prehension forever, and that 
these people were once children 
who did little things that chil- 
dren should not do. Little things 
that are comparable to the big 
things that adults do. The only 
difference between junior’s pil- 
ferings and Scarface’s bank rob- 
bery is the amount of money 
stolen. Of course that is a very 
rigid comparison but after all 
there are no provisions attached 
to the ten commandments. Thou 
shalt not... and that is that. 


Mothers Of Men 


The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall I tell you where and when? 

On the maps of the world you find it out; 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 


The victory is going 
to Superman 


FVER since the turn of the cen- 
tury, the war of the Comics 
has been savagely fought. It has 
been a bitter civil war with 
parents and educators on one 
side and their: children on the 
other, the parents winning the 
battles but losing the war. 


The change that has come over 
the comic section in recent years 
is an episode that most Amer- 
icans have watched with inter- 
est. Perhaps the interest has 
been in many cases unconscious, 
but it has been extremely real. 
The fact that the comic section 
has reached its present size and 
power is ample proof of the tre- 
mendous interest it holds for 
American readers of all ages, 
classes, and degrees of intelli- 
gence. The power of a popular 
strip over circulation is notor- 
ious. It is a truism in the news- 
paper business that the comics, 
next to the news, sell the papers 
and the maxim has been origi- 
nated that a paper cannot sur- 
vive without the comics. The 
only paper proving the exception 
is the New York Times. 

Along with this growth in size 
and importance, a_ startling 
change has been brought about 
in the subject matter and nature 
of the strips themselves. Today, 
the term “comic strip” and the 


* Reprinted from The Mount Mirror, 


Battle Of The Comics* 


Margaret Stampfel 


older term “funny papers” are 
misnomers, for they are no long- 
er funny, nor are they comical. 
The superworld they create is 
too easy and too inhuman. There 
are no real problems and no real 
answers. It is a criminal world 
and an idealistic world; it is 
sadistic and romantic. They tell 
of love and hate, magic and ad- 
venture, pseudoscience, and the 
fact that “dog is man’s best 
friend.” In them time and space 
are reduced to secondary nuis- 
ances. You may have the career 
of Jimmy Doolittle and that of 
Michelangelo side by side and 
Flash Gordon’s rocket ship not 
much more than a page from 
Jimmy. 


Let’s take a glance at a few of 
the comics. First of all, there is 
Little Orphan Annie. This re- 
volting moppet has organized a 
band of what are called Junior 
Commandos, who under the 
leadership of Colonel Annie, 
started out to collect scrap rub- 
ber, and what not, and as a re- 
sult have been away from their 
homes for weeks. 

Dick Tracy is there too. 
Having neatly dispatched B. B. 
Eyes, arch-criminal, whose meth- 
ods and techniques are now 
thoroughly familiar to all juve- 
nile students of the Tracy saga, 
the supercop and his juvenile as- 
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sistant are plotting the undoing 
of one Irma, whose efficacious 
system of murder has already 
been revealed in close detail. 


Present and accounted for, too, 
are Moon Mullins, his youthful 
brother, Kayo, and the ineffable 
Lord and Lady Plushbottom. 
These blatant glorifiers of lar- 
ceny and vulgarity paraded 
across the pages, and the moral 
of the strip on this certain day 
was that only “suckers” work, 
whereas the truly wise prosper 
by operating a variety of confi- 
dence games, all the latter care- 
fully spelled out. Moon still de- 
votes himself exclusively to the 
simple old vices of wine, women, 
and song. 

Family drama, too,.is usually 
treated as humor in the comics. 
The bickering of husband and 
wife, as in “Bringing Up Fa- 
ther,” throws a humorous if 
somewhat vulgar light on the 
elemental drama of family life. 

The list, of course, is endless. 
In the daily newspapers, in 
weekly and monthly publications 
distributed in enormous quanti- 
ties, these and hundreds of like 
characters carry on their work 
of acquainting the young with 
everything they need to know, as 
a prisoner suggests in Catholic 
Digest, in order to provide edi- 
torial writers with material on 
which to base more of the “Good- 
Lord -whither- are-we - drifting” 
appeals. 

It is sheer nonsense to protest, 
as publishers defending these 


circulation-building features 
claim that the “comics” exert a 
wholesome moral influence upon 
the young since villainy is al- 
ways punished in the last chap- 
ter and virtue rewarded. This 
protest has a hollow ring especi- 
ally when potential delinquents 
and criminals feel they can plan 
and execute the perfect crime. 


In a study made by a grade- 
school teacher, boys and girls 
were asked why they liked or did 
not like various comics. The ele- 
ments of appeal were excitement, 
adventure, daring, suspense. 
These magazines affect, without 
doubt, the thought and actions 
of these children. One of the 
major dangers in comic-reading, 
especially to the nervous child, is 
the day-dreaming, wishful think- 
ing that comics provoke. The 
comics, like the detective novel, 
pander to the insatiable thirst 
for thrills that modern young- 
sters are developing. 

Adults, too, are not free from 
the influential grip that the 
comics hold for them. For ex- 
ample, when Raven, a character 
in “Terry and the Pirates” was 
buried in the hills north of 
Chungking, 450 students of 
Loyola University of Chicago 
paid tribute to her by gathering 
on their campus, facing east for 
one minute of silence, while the 
author, Caniff, was interviewed 
on the radio so he could explain 
why Raven had to die. Then, too, 
Sadie Hawkins Day has become 
a tradition in American colleges. 


BATTLE OF THE COMICS 


When Smiling Jack was lost in 
the Pacific, Pan American Air- 
ways was urged by agitated fans 
to send out a rescue plane. When 
little Annie Rooney was pictured 
without gifts at Christmas, the 
papers which carried the strip 
were deluged with toys. When 
“Blondie” was expecting “Cook- 
ie,’ second child in the Bum- 
stead household, she asked for 
suggestions for a name; 400,000 
letters poured in. When some 
months ago, Little Orphan An- 
nie’s dog, Sandy, was lost, her 
creator, Harold Gray, received a 
telegram he at first thought to 
be a hoax. It read: Please do 
all you can to help Annie find 
Sandy. We are all interested. 
Henry Ford. 


Since the comics influence 
American reading so much, since 
virtually every child in America 
reads them, since 20,000,000 
copies are sold each month, and 
since millions of dollars are 
taken from the pockets of Amer- 
ica’s children in exchange for 
graphic insanity—are the comics 
justified? We know that they 
have already defeated their 
claims, in that they are no longer 
funny, nor were they meant to 
be the criterion for the level of 
American readers, which they 
seem to have become. 

Save for a smattering of more 
or less innocuous “gag” comics, 
the bulk of these lurid publi- 
cations depend for their appeal 
upon mayhem, murder, torture, 
and abduction. Superman hero- 
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ics, voluptuous females, blazing 
machine guns, hooded “justice,” 
and cheap political propaganda 
are to be found on almost every 
page. Can this be the level of 
American ideals? 

Badly drawn, badly printed— 
a strain on young eyes and 
young nervous systems—the ef- 
fect of these pulp paper night- 
mares is that of a violent stimu- 
lant. Their crude blacks and 
reds spoil the child’s natural 
sense of color; their hypodermic 
injections of sex and murder 
make the child impatient with 
better, quieter stories. 

But, of course, children must 
be furnished the best substitutes 
if their comics are to be de- 
sirably taken from them. There 
is nothing dull about Moby Dick 
or Treasure Island. Sinbad the 
Sailor didn’t need spinach to ef- 
fect his feats of strength. The 
classics are full of humor and 
adventure — plus good writing. 
And never before in the history 
of book publishing have there 
been so many splendid new books 
for children or better edited 
children’s magazines. 


The shame lies with the par- 
ents who do not know and do not 
care what their children are 
reading. It lies with unimagi- 
native teachers who force dull 
twaddle down eager young 
throats, and, of course, it lies 
with the completely immoral 
publishers of the comics—guilty 
of a cultural slaughter of the 
innocent. 


Rev. J. M. Lelen, Ph.D. 


JNDOUBTEDLY bishop’s 

first task in his diocese is to 
find laborers for the harvest of 
souls. He who may make a man 
a priest has the duty to strain 
every effort to detect, to discover, 
those of his subjects whom God 
calls to the altar. But let us 
immediately add that in such un- 
dertakings, bishops need to be 
helped not only by the clergy but 
by the laity. We all need priests; 
we all must cooperate in the 
making of priests. Justice de- 
mands that all have a share in 
a work so conducive to God’s 
glory and to our own salvation. 


Sometimes fathers and moth- 
ers, timid rather than tepid, 
claim that priestly vocations are 
the concern of bishops and pas- 
tors: it is too sacred for them 
to venture into such a field. But 
the Church, in her official “Pon- 
tificale’” at the moment when 


deacons and priests are to be or-. 


dained thus warns us all, all 
without exception: “Brethren 
most beloved, aboard a ship on 
the sea pilots and passengers 
have the self-same cause either 
for fear or for reassurance; 
there must be mutual community 
of interests. And so there is 
built on reasonable ground the 
tradition which comes from our 
fathers, by virtue of which the 


Parents Part in Priestly 
Vocations 


His field is 
also our field 


laity must be consulted concern- 
ing the choosing of those who 
are preparing for the service of 
the sanctuary .. .” 


From this we see that the 
Church permits, the Church re- 
quires, that the laity have a 
share with bishops and pastors 
in one of the gravest and most 
delicate tasks, the recruiting of 
soldiers for God’s Army. Far 
from forbidding them to partici- 
pate in such a decision, the 
Church solicits their cooperation. 


The words of Christ ring and 
always will ring down the ages: 
“The harvest indeed is abundant, 
but the laborers are few. Pray 
therefore the Lord of the harvest 
to send forth laborers into his 
harvest.” Timely and timeless 
are such words, but if we con- 
sider how sinister and full of 
anxiety is the present hour, the 
more clearly we see how more 
than ever we all, priests and peo- 
ple, no exception, must unite our 
prayers that God may not fail to 
send laborers into His field which 
is also our field. For the time 
is coming when the veterans of 
the sanctuary passing from 


death unto life shall have to be 
replaced; the time is coming, 
when we shall have to send mis- 
sionaries not to foreign lands, 
but also to Europe, thereby inci- 
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dentally paying our debt, “those 
ten decades of alms” we received 
from France, Austria and Ba- 
varia. 

And now a special word for 
mothers. At times there are 
mothers who cleverly, cruelly, 
try to crush the priestly voca- 
tions of their sons, because they 
fear to see them away from 
home, lost to their homes. Quite 
groundless is such a dread, O 
mothers. Married, your children 
will give to someone else than 
you the better part of their 
hearts; priests, they will keep 
till their last hour, in all its ex- 
quisiteness and strength, the 
only affection allowed to them. 

Well aware that such an at- 
tachment in no circumstances 
sets him asunder from God, a 
priest keeps his whole heart, the 
heart of his heart, for his moth- 
er. He loves her with that love 
which has not a scintilla of ego- 
ism; that love which on the 
shores of Ostia perfumed with 
its heavenly fragrance the col- 
loquies of Monica and Augustine. 
His tenderness for his mother, 
more mellow with the years that 
pass, sustains the infirmities of 


her old age. He comforts her 
agony; he is her guide and her 
light amidst the shadows of the 
last torturing road; and when, 
speaking after the manner of 
men, all is finished, he carries 
her remembrance every morning 
at the Lord’s altar; he purifies 
her soul in the Blood of Gol- 
gotha; and, at last, by the vir- 
tue of his intercession—granted 
through the infinite merit of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass—he 
opens to her the gates of Para- 
dise. Such is for a mother the 
sacred joy of having given a 
priest to God. 

In a letter written well nigh 
fifty years ago on the very day 
after this poor old decrepit 
scribe’s ordination, a mother, my 
mother, wrote this to her sister: 

“If it be asked what is the 
acme of material happiness, the 
reply must be, it is the bliss of 
a mother who beholds God rest- 
ing upon the Altar at the word 
of her own son.” One word only 
I beg leave to add: it is a great 
thing to give a priest to the 
Church of God: nothing in the 
universe is superior to it, is 
equal to it. 


Marconi And The Hosary 


When the great inventor Marconi was married, Pius XI 


gave his wife and himself a Rosary. 


“Say them together,” he 


told them, “every day of your married life, and, if separated, 
say them wherever you are, and think of one another.” Mar- 
coni’s wife was unable to be present at his deathbed and the 
dying man was asked if he wished to leave any last message 


for her. 


“Tell her,” he replied, “that I had my beads in hand 


and that my last act was to kiss the cross. That is all; she will 
understand.”—Boston Pilot. 


Distribution 


ATIONAL INCOME, the to- 

tal income received by all 
the people in the country, has in- 
creased considerably during the 
last few years. It is known that 
the increase has been accompan- 
ied by a change in the distribu- 
tion of incomes; inasmuch as a 
high level of remunerative em- 
ployment has been reached, the 
proportion of income-receivers 
with very low incomes has de- 
clined. 

Very little is known, however, 
about the actual present distri- 
bution of incomes—that is, about 
the proportion of income-receiv- 
ers (or families, or spending 
units) earning, say, less than 
$1,000 or more than $5,000 a 
year. The distribution of in- 
comes in the calendar year 1945 
as computed from a representa- 
tive cross-section of the popula- 
tion is shown in Table 1. In- 
come is here defined as money 
income before taxes; it does not 
include income in kind. The basic 
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unit of the distribution is the 
spending unit, comprising all 
persons belonging to the same 
family, and living in the same 
dwelling unit, who pool their 
major items of income and ex- 
pense. 

Distribution of 1945 money in- 
comes is shown in the table be- 
low. 

In 1945, 1 out of every 7 spend- 
ing units in the country had a 
money income, before taxes, of 
$4,000 or more. Less than half 
the spending units had incomes 
of under $2,000; the median— 
the income of the middle spend- 
ing unit when all units are 
ranked by size of income—was 
$2,020. The mean income per 
spending unit—that is, the total 
income divided by the number 
of spending units—was $2,620. 
The mean family income was 
higher than that figure, because 
one-fourth of the families con- 
sist of more than one spending 
unit each. 


Percent of Median income 


Income’ spending units in bracket 
0- 999 20.1% $ 600 
1000-1999 27.0 1,500 
2000-2999 22.4 2,400 
8000-3999 15.3 8,300 
4000-4999 6.8 4,300 
5000-7499 4.8 5,500 
7500-and over 2.6 10,000 
Not ascertained 1.0 
All spending units 100.0% $ 2,020 


1 Income before taxes 


National Survey of Liquid Asset Holdings, §; 


Saving, issued by Division cf 


pending, 
Program Surveys, Bureau of ———. "Economies, United States Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., July, 1 
Family Life August, 1946 


It’s easy to 
talk to God 


[rs easy to teach children to 
pray. 

Some parents seem so fearful 
of making mistakes. And that 
fear can lead them to make the 
much bigger mistake of doing 
nothing. You’ll find it easy to 
teach your toddler about God and 
prayer. 

Maybe you think only of form 
prayers like the Our Father and 
the Hail Mary, when you con- 
sider teaching children to pray. 
But that’s only one kind of 
prayer! To clear things up, you 
might go back to your old cate- 
chism definition: Prayer is the 
raising of heart and mind to God 
to honor Him, to thank Him, to 
satisfy for sin and to ask Him 
for our needs. . 

Put still simpler, prayer con- 
sists in thinking lovingly of God. 
That “thinking” might strike 
your little people as strange, and 
so you tell them, “Prayer is talk- 
ing to God.” 

And is it hard to talk to God? 
It’s easy. 

One mother started her little 
girl out on prayer before the 
child was able to talk. 

Beside the baby’s bed was an 
attractive picture of the Infant 
Jesus. Before retiring and after 
rising, part of the program was 
to approach this picture. The 
mother asked, “Isn’t that a fine 
Baby Jesus? And how good He 
is. He has watched over you 


“Station BABY” 


Leo Ortman, 0O.S.B. 


while you were sleeping. (Or, He 
will watch over you.) He takes 
care of us, every day. Love the 
Baby Jesus.” And at that, the 
child reached forth a tiny hand 
and caressed the picture. 

Start your youngsters with the 
very simplest, shortest sentences 
like: “Jesus, I love you. Jesus, I 
thank you for giving me this 
day. Bless me, Jesus. Jesus, I 
want to do everything for you.” 
Even babies can be impressed 
with little offerings like “Jesus, 
I'll do it for you.” 

Your good sense will tell you 
not to try too much at one time. 
You’ll start with one short lit- 
tle prayer. Repeat that, day aft- 
er day, until the child knows it. 
Then gradually add another and 
another prayer sentence. Shortly, 
you'll have them saying, “Bless 
Mother and Daddy. Bless my 
brothers and sisters. Take care 
of me, today.” 

Why shouldn’t little ones have. 
their own little table prayers? 
You might begin with “Jesus, 
bless my dinner,” and close with 
“Thank you, Jesus, for this good 
dinner.” When the child is older, 
he can “graduate” to the grown- 
ups’ “Bless us, O Lord, and 
these thy gifts, etc.” That “grad- 
uating” to Mother and Daddy’s 
prayer can be something to look 
forward to. 

And when that baby begins to 
know what is right and what is 
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wrong, he can learn a child’s act 
of contrition, for night prayers, 
like: “Dear Jesus, I’m sorry I 
was bad to Mother and to You. 
You are so good. Help me to 
do better. 

Your child’s prayers must be 
made both attractive and full of 
meaning. It isn’t at all neces- 
sary that the baby know a great 
deal about God before he starts 
to talk to God. After all, we 
grownups get to know people 
and learn about them by talking 
with them. We get to know God 
better the same way, by talking 
with Him. 

Little children are innocent. 
They still have their baptismal 
grace. They’ll learn about God as 
they pray to Him—learn both 
by the meaning of the words and 
by the grace which God will give 
them. 

Keep the children’s prayers 
simple and child-like. This 
doesn’t mean that they must all 
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be spontaneous, with no special 
regularity. Rather, let the pray- 
er-life fit the regularity of the 
child’s other life: a prayer at 
rising, before and after meals, 
before and after the regular nap, 
and at final retiring. 

Tiny tots are impressed by the 
reverence and love for God they 
see in their parents. 


When Mother r.akes the Sign 
of the Cross and folds her hands 
while saying prayers for the 
baby, it won’t be long before the 
baby is following suit. Children 
under two can be seen to fold 
their hands at table, imitating 
their parents. 

Sometimes, it could be a mis- 
take to force a baby in the Sign 
of the Cross and folded hands. A 
repugnance to these much-used . 
religious forms could develop. 
And we must make every effort 
to make religion and prayer be 
seen as the joyful happy things 
they really are. 


Answers Family Allowance Questions 


A new pamphlet in question and answer form entitled 


“Family Allowances” has been published by the Family Life 
Bureau of the National Catholic Welfare Conference in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Its author is the Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., 
director of the bureau and associate editor of The Family Digest. 
The pamphlet gives answers to such questions as “What are fam- 
ily allowances?” “Why should we have allowances in this coun- 
try?” and “Can we pay them?” Pointing out the need for family 
allowances in the United States the pamphlet states that wages 
are based “on an individual’s work, not on his responsibility 
to his dependents,” adding that our basic wages “do not make 
provision for children.” According to our salary set-up, it 
states, “every child added to a family lowers the standards 
of the group, drives it further toward poverty.” 


All Holy Eve 


A time to honor 
your patron saint 


ACES, unreal and leering 
stare at you from the dime 
store counter. Witches on broom- 
sticks, and humpbacked cats are 
decorating the windows of stores 
and shops. Ghosts, gobblins, and 
eerie phenomena hold sway 
everywhere. 


Why? October 31 is Hallo- 
ween, or so everyone will tell 
you, even the smallest child. Yet, 
there are hundreds and hun- 
dreds, even thousands who could 
not tell you, for they have never 
heard, that October 31 is the 
Vigil of All Saints. You will see 
that date marked thus on your 
“Catholic calendar; no mention is 
made of Halloween. 

Long, long ago, the Vigil of 
All Saints was known as All Hal- 
lows Eve, meaning All Holy Eve, 
for on the next day the Feast of 
All Saints is celebrated and, of 
course, all God’s saints are holy. 
The Vigil of All Saints or All 
Hallows Eve is a time set apart 
for the preparation of the Feast 
of All Saints. 

Since there are only 365 days 
in a year, one can easily see that 
each of God’s Saints could not 
have a special day set aside just 
for him. There are just not 
enough days to go around. So in 
her wisdom, the Church set 
aside one day each year to be 
used in a special way to honor 
all her holy children in Heaven. 


Dorothy Hope Young 


From earliest times, Chris- 
tians have had a great love for 
their dead, especially for those 
who gave their lives for Christ’s 
sake. Carefully and _ lovingly 
during the early and bitter 
years, the dead were laid to rest 
in the deep dark recesses of the 
Catacombs. It was here in this 
same dark burial ground, deep 
under the city of Rome, that the 
early Christians came to wor- 
ship. The Holy Sacrifice was of- 
fered here among the graves of 
Sainted Dead, while those who 


knelt to worship felt the kin-~ 


ship and nearness of those whose 
often broken and tortured bodies 
were hidden behind the slabs of 
red sandstone. For three hun- 
dred years they worshipped 
here, feeling at home among 
their dead, so when the day 
came that Christians were allow- 
ed to build in God’s sunshine, 
they as often as not built over 


the graves of God’s holy ones or . 


on the ground made sacred by 
martyr’s blood. 


These early Christians reason- 
ed, and rightly so, that Saint 
Peter would certainly shower 
his blessings on a bascilica built 
over the spot of his crucifixion; 
that Saint Paul would never for- 
get the Church built on the 
ground where he was beheaded 
for Christ. Magnificent church- 
es rose over the tombs of the 
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saintly dead and over the place 
made holy by martyrdom, or 
they were named for and given 
to the protection and care of one 
of God’s Saints. This would be 
his especial garden of souls for 
which he cared and _ tended, 
bringing them to Heaven event- 
ually. These Heavenly Patrons 
were needed everywhere. Chris- 
tians did not stop with their 
churches alone. Each convent 
and monastery had its Patron 
Saint. Schools, hospitals, orphan- 
ages and, later, the trade guilds 
had their Heavenly Helpers. 
Patron Saints went everywhere. 


No matter who you are, or 


what you are, or where you are, 
you can be certain of Heavenly 
help just for the asking. There 
is no task too lowly nor none too 
exaulted but what some good 
Saint is anxious to lend you a 
helping hand, you his beloved 
brother. 

Are you washing the dishes, 
rocking the cradle, keeping the 
house? Saint Ann will come to 
your aid. She too has washed 
dishes, rocked the cradle and 
kept the house. 

Saint Christopher goes with 
you when you travel. It makes 
no difference how you go, by 
boat, plane, car or on foot, Saint 
Christopher is there if you want 
him. Saint Thomas Aquinas 


leans over the student’s shoul- 
der and helps to unravel the 
difficulties of learning. Saint 
George marched to battle with 
your soldier son. When the taxi 
dashes down the street good 
Saint Fiacre lends a steadying 
hand. Even the condemned be- 
hind stone walls in prison grey 
can look to the first Saint, Dis- 
mas, for sympathy and help. 
And the Blessed Virgin herself 
gathers us all under her mantle 
of blue here in America. 

There is a patron for every 
work, for every walk of life, for 
every one of us. We need never 
do anything alone, never. We 
are always very near to Heaven 
for our own good Saint is ever 
in God’s presence, doing His 
Holy Will while he keeps a 
watchful eye on us and a steady- . 
ing hand upon our shoulders. No 
wonder we love them, our Holy 
Dead, Our Heavenly Helpers. No 
wonder that Holy Mother Church 
wishes to honor them with a day 
set aside especially for them. 

November ist is the Feast of 
All Saints, All just as it says. 
For thousands, the evening be- 
fore is just Halloween, a time for 
pranks and parties and masquer- 
ade, but for you and me—who 
have lived with and loved our 
Heavenly Helpers, the Saints— 
it is indeed All Holy Eve. 


Chesterton In Debate 


My learned opponent has proved that the factory and the 
machine make impossible the proper rearing of babies. Never 
once did he suggest doing away with the machine or the fac- 
tory. But he did suggest doing without the babies. 


For the Children 
The Story of Elias 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


O™ warm evening in October 

the family made supper 
with bacon and potatoes cooked 
on live coals in the outdoor fire- 
place. Supper over, the glowing 
embers were perfect for a 
marshmallow roast. Afterwards 
mother told the story she had 
promised in August on the Feast 
of The Transfiguration. And 
here is mother’s story. 


This is the story of Elias, the 
Thesbite whom we know as the 
prophet Elias. Now Elias lived 
many hundreds of years ago. He 
lived after Moses had given 
God’s commandments or rules to 
the Jewish people for them to 
live by. He lived long before 
Jesus had come from Heaven to 
help them and us in keeping 
those rules. Elias lived in the 
country near a river known as 
the Jordan. And Elias during all 
his life had served God- well, lov- 
ing Him and helping others to 
love Him. 


Because Elias loved God and 
tried to please Him, God loved 
Elias and took special care of 
Him. One day God told Elias 
that soon the whole country 
about the Jordan would be dried 
up, so that nothing would grow, 
and so that there would not be 
food for men or animals to eat, 
or water to drink. God told 
Elias that no rain would fall in 


that country for many long 
days. Then God sent Elias, 
whom He loved, to live near a big 
torrent of water called Carith, 
and it was near the Jordan. 
Every morning large strong- 
winged birds called ravens came 
to Elias bringing him bread and 
meat for food. But after a while 
even the waters of Carith dried 
up. 

Then God sent Elias to a 
widow woman named Serephta. 
When Elias found her, Serephta 
was gathering sticks to make a 
fire on which to cook some cakes 
for herself and her young son. 


Elias spoke to her saying, 
“Give me a little water and some 
bread to eat.” 


But the widow answered, “I 
have not bread but only some 
meal and a little oil. With these 
I am about to bake some cakes 
for my son and for me so that 
we can eat and then die.” 


But Elias spoke again, “Do 
not fear but first make a cake 
for me and after that make some 
for yourself and for your son. I 
promise that if you do this thing, 
God Himself will repay you.” 


So the widow did as Elias said, 
and from that day her pot of 
meal and her jug of oil were 
never empty until the day on 
which God again sent rain to 
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water the fields, about the Jor- 
dan. 


After Elias had stayed with 
the widow of Serephta for many 
days a great sorrow came upon 
her, for her young son became 
suddenly very ill. Although his 
mother gave him the best and 
most loving care, the sick child 
grew worse. At last he died. 
Then Serephta came to Elias, 
God’s friend and prophet. (Elias 
is called the prophet because 
God made him know things that 
would happen in this world be- 
fore they did happen, as for in- 
stance that the rain would not 
fall on the earth for many 
years, and that God would not 
let the pot of meal be empty if 
the widow would only feed His 
prophet Elias.) 


Serephta spoke, “Elias, why do 
you come to me to kill my son? 
How can I believe that you are a 
friend of God when you bring 
this suffering upon me?” 

Then Elias took the lifeless 
body of the widow’s son to his 
own bedroom. Laying it on his 
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own bed, he bowed low and 
prayed this prayer. “Lord, see 
the tears of Serephta, the widow, 
whose little son You have taken 
from her. See her loneliness, 
and see her goodness to me Your 
servant. Lord, remember You 
sent me to her, and she has fed 
me and cared well for me. Listen 
to my prayer and let the soul of 
this child come back into his 
body so he may live again, so 
that living again this child may 
make the heart of his mother 
glad.” 


God heard the prayer of His 
servant Elias and the child came 
back to life. When Serephta 
took the child into her arms she 
spoke these words to Elias, “By 
this I know that you are a man 
of God and that all your words 
are true.” 


Here ends mother’s story of 
Elias the Thesbite. Here ends 
mother’s story of Elias the pro- 
phet who appeared along with 
Moses, when Christ showed Him- 
self to His apostles in the mys- 
tery of the Transfiguration. 


Stories For Children 


The small delivery boy was bringing groceries to a new 
customer and stopped at sight of a large dog. 
the lady of the Rouse, “he doesn’t bite.” 

The small boy still hung back. 


asked. 


“Come,” said 


“Does he swallow?” he 


Our barber looked at a young man’s sleek hair and asked 
if he wanted it cut, or just the oil changed. 


A farm Dad’s orders: Son-rise at our house is 5:30 a.m. 


FOR INDIVIDUALS, DISCUSSION CLUBS, 
AND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Completely Revised Editions Ready! 


And 


(In Four Volumes) 


By the Most Rev. J. F. Noll, D. D. 


These four Manuals contain a definite, systematic, and interesting pre- 
sentation of a course in religious instruction. They are especially 
suited for “Round-Table” discussion for they contain the answer to 
common objections raised against Catholic doctrine and the Catholic 
Code of morals. 


Discussion Club members will be delighted with each volume for they 
are practical and especially low priced so that all may obtain the 
benefits of reading and studying them. 


High School students see the world into which they must go after 
graduation as it really exists and through “round-the-desk” discus- 
sion, religion class is made much more interesting. 


Volume Three presents. unusually fine chapters on Courtship, Mar- 
riage, Family Life—most important for students in Catholic High 
School and for public high school students taking religious instruction. 


For Freshmen “Religious Practice and the Sacraments” 
For Sophomores “Doctrine and the Commandments” 
For Juniors “Private and Social Conduct; Social Prablems” 
For Seniors “The World You Will Face” 


PRICES 
Set of All Four Volumes $ 2.00 
Per Volume (Your Selection) -75 
Assorted, per 100 (Plus Mailing Costs) $31.00 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 


Beautiful Catholic 
Christmas Cards 


Boxed Assortment Of 
16 All Different For $1.00 


Your Christmas Greetings to friends and relatives 
will express the true spirit of Christmas when you 
send authentic Catholic greeting cards and folders. 
Keep the “Christ” in Christmas—let your greetings 
reflect the Holiness of the Season. Send for one or 
more of these Beautiful Boxed Assortments of 16 
Catholic Christmas Greeting Cards and Folders—sent 
you postpaid for $1.00 per box. Order now. 


Our Sunday Visitor, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Ind. 


es... for which please send me ____ box(es) of your 
Beautiful Boxed Assortment of 16 Catholic Christmas Cards at $1.00 
per box postpaid. 


Name 


Street or R. R. 


City Zone______ 


